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Self-nutrition in Native Churches. 
BY REV. WM. ASHMORE, D.D. 


4 EX ELF-SUPPORT” in mission churches is being discussed as 

<) never before. It is upon us with vehement assertiveness. 

Escape it we cannot; delay consideration we cannot. We 

are compelled to face it. The missionary supply-train will be 
derailed if we do not take steps in time. 


The Emergency that has arisen. 


It is the natural result of progress. We are no longer a feeble 
folk. Believers are multiplied aud churches are multiplied. All over 
the vast mission field is this becoming the case more and more every 
year. Where a little while ago there were only tens of churches, 
there are now hundreds. Where there are now hundreds, there 
soon will be thousands. All these young churches need to be fed 
with the word of trath, and that means a demand for pastors and 
teachers or for some equivalent therefor, in the interim, until more 
elaborately qualified pastors and teachers can be had. But support 
is needed; we might say money is needed, but we prefer the word 
support, a8 conveying a more dignified, a more just and a more 
scriptural conception, free from the suggestion of mercenariness. 

But who is to furnish that support, or its equivalent in money, 
as others will call it? Hitherto the home churches have done it— 
at least mainly. A little band of disciples would be gathered, and 
perhaps the missionary himself would be willing to be elected their 
pastor. It was a mistake, a profound mistake. Support a mission- 
ary as pastor they could not. They would never dream of such a 
thing. And so they started off with the idea that the support of a 
pastor was no concern of theirs. But the more common method 
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was for the missionary to send a native preacher to reside among 
and to preach to them from Sunday to Sunday. Of course he paid 
the native pastor, for such he was, with mission money. There 
again a mistake was made, Responsibility of their own the mem- 
bers had not. We know of places where this system of supporting 
their pastor for them has been kept up for fifteen or twenty years. 
A miserable, enervating and pauperizing system it has been. 

Bat of late years it has become apparent that that sort of thing 
must come to an end. The churches at home have not money 
enough to meet the demands which are beginning to arise. We 
cannot support native pastors by the hundred and by the thousand, 
It would be collossal missionary blundering to do such a thing, even 
if we had staked out a hundred claims in the Klondyke gold-fields, 


Ways in which we propose to meet the Emergency, 

And so to-day we are resolving ourselves into committees of 
ways and means, We have missionary committees and secretarial 
committees, and official committees and private committees, and 
what not. The watchword along the missionary line of battle is 
“self-support ”—* self-support.” It is our watchword, our password, 
our reveille, and our bugle call to march, Deputations visit foreign 
lands to see what can be done. We know of one Christian man 
who has gone around the globe at his own expense to help on in 
this matter. We have already a variety of schemes and methods, 
Some of them have been pretty well tried and have succeeded fairly 
well. But we have not got there yet. We have demanded of the 
native churches that as a condition of getting help from us they 
should begin to help themselves, We have constrained them to 
take larger contributions. We have established scales for reducing 
our allowances to them, fixing dates at which we will give them 
less and other dates after which we will not help them at all. We 
have been diligent in business and very much wrought up in spirit 
in our endeavors to get there; but we have not yet pulled up in the 
depét. There will be in New York this coming winter the usual 
meeting of missionary officials, who will have reports and pass re- 
solutions, Progress there has been—gratifying progress, but not 
satisfying progress, Progress will be reported, but not consum- 
mation. Then everybody will go at it again, and when another year 
comes around we will still be at it with our coats off and our sleeves 
rolled up—‘ the noise of the captains and the shoutings.” 

‘A trouble with us is this. Jn all our movements on this ques- 
tion we are following home conceptions and insist on introducing 
home methods. We are not constructing after the pattern shown 
in the mount; but after certain Anglo-American designs. 
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Take, for instance, our idea of a self-supporting church. From 
that idea we take our departure, and all our operations are directed 
by it and in accordance with it. It is not the scriptural idea at all. 
It is the modern church idea. Onur foreign mission societies, our 
state conventions, and others caring for local missions, have all one 
and the same idea of a self-supporting church. It is that idea 
which we have been copying and are now copying, and will con- 
tinue to copy in our foreign missions until some cure is effected. 

According to that idea, in its final analysis, @ selfssupporting 
church is a church that has money. Money wherewith to send out- 
side of itself and employ somebody to come in and cater to them in 
spiritual things. 

All our phraseology, all our questions and answers, all our 
definitions, all our explanations are framed to suit that view. “ Is 
such a church self-supporting ?”? we ask. Yes, And it means that 
they have money enough of their own and do not need to be helped. 
Or, the reply may be, no, and then it means they have not money. 
They cannot keep up services, and must go to the wall, But are 
there not the members, more than a score in number? Yes, there 
are at least thirty of them. But they are all very poor people. 
Have they not somewhere a large room in some one of their own 
houses, in which they all can meet ? Oh, yes; but they are very 
poor. Cannot some of them read portions of the Word of God and 
good Christian literature in a way that will be intelligent and 
edifying ? Yes, beyond doubt, for some of them are certificated 
school teachers. But then, you see, they have no money. Have 
they any among them who can lead singing? Yes, indeed, for that 
matter you should hear two or three of them sing “ Home Sweet 
Home.” They have the finest voices in the village. It would make 
the tears come to your eyes; but then, they are all awfully poor. 
And so it is all over the land. The State Secretary has a list of 
“feeble churches.” By feeble churches he does not mean spiritually 
feeble; for such they may not be. ‘They may have people in them 
who can lead listeners up to the very gates of heaven, They are 
spiritually strong; but pecuniarily feeble. A feeble church, in the 
common nomenclature, is a church that is short in dollars and cents. 
Pecuniary abilities are the things reckoned. Gifts of grace are not 
asked about. 

The worst of this erroneous and unscriptural view is that 
multitudes of so-called “ feeble churches” which might arise and 
take up their bed and walk, will not do so, simply because it i8 not 
the custom. What, get up and help ourselves? they say. It hath 
not so been seen in all Israel. We are told to ‘‘ raise money ;” 
but money is what we have not. According to our year books the 
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pastorless churches of our home land run up into the thousands and 
even the tens of thonsands, Of these a goodly number will have 
pastors in time. Some others are pastorless, because they are about 
lifeless, But a very large number are’ pastorless, because they have 
no money and because they have never known any other way than to 
fold their hands and starve to death, or go around as shepherdless 
sheep usually do, poking their noses in between the palings of some 
other denominational clover patch. They have never been tanght 
to help themselves. They do not know that it is possible to belp 
themselves. I[t is pitiful to read their appeals to the Secretary 
of the State Society. “Can you help us to get a pastor?” “ Yes, 
we can help you $100.” ‘How much can yon raise yourselves ?” 
“ We are all very poor, we can raise only abont $200.” “Alas, that 
is only $300 in all. No good man will come for that. Get along as 
best you can or unite with some other body, or die as any poor 
famine sufferer would die.” Not just that way would our secretary 
put it; but that is just what it amounts to. What a pity, what a 
pity that our secretarial economy has no other resources ! 

Then we go to reasoning abont it, and we say that there are 
too many churches. Some of them ought to break up. They 
never should have existed. Needy communities there are by the 
ten thonsand in the land where there is not a meeting house within 
several miles. There are people enough and big farm-yard kitchens 
enough where forty or fifty people could be gathered together, even 
on arainy day. Yet we do not encourage such local gatherings, 
lest there be too many churches. And so people spend Sunday 
doing nothing. 

How pitiful too are the letters read at the associations! “We 
have nobody to go in and ont before us. We have nobody to break 
unto us the bread of life,and so our honse is shut up.” Poor, 
suffering, gaunt, starving children of God! Has your Father left 
you to die of starvation? And did you ever find between the two 
lids of the Bible a single verse favoring such a sentiment as this :— 
No money, no grace: Plenty money, plenty grace? Never a line. 
And yet the first part of that sentiment is unconsciously part of the 
underpinning of our home system of church support. 

As already stated, we have introduced the idea and the system 
in the foreign work. We are laying our mighty stress just now, not 
on the development of gifts and graces, but on ways and means of 
raising more money. We think there is only one way out of the 
woods, and we will not hear to anything else. 

Pausing here to speak a little more fully of results, we again 
admit much has been done, and more will be done. Onur converts 
out here have sorely needed this prodding up. Many bodies of them 
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can and will support a pastor for themselves. Other bodies will 
combine, and three or four stations, a half dozen or a dozen miles 
apart, will divide one overseer between them as our back-woods 
forefathers did. But there will be others still—call them Gad, for 
a troop followeth—who will be poor. “The poor ye have always 
with yon,” and they will multiply their kind, for the fecundity of 
virile faith is wonderful. What to do about them, is the question. 
Shall we be like Chinese and mourn for the coming of these 
daughters ? Shall we warn and caution them—‘ Now don’t become 
an ecclesia unless you are sure of your money ?” We have no right 
to do that. We are not so sure that we are authorized to give an 
ex cathedra judgment as to the conditions under which ehurches 
should be gathered. We may interfere with the Spirit’s office. 
Certain we are that we have no right to draw the line at money, 
whatever be the other conclusions. Have the children of the poor a 
right to exist at all? Surely they have. Our Gentile church fathers 
may not have shown us the way. It might be well to ask of our 
Jewish church grand-fathers, as Peter and Paul may have left 
something. To them let us turn. 





New Testament Way of meeting the Emergency. 


By way of a preamble let us remark that when the Creator 
brings living existences into the world He provides some means for 
their support. This is trne of them from the start. There is not 
an insect, worm, or snail that is left to starve. For a while they 
may be dependent upon the mother who bore them, But. an instinct 
of self-feeding is born in them, and manifests itself from the initial 
exercise of the life function. Even a little chicken, no bigger than 
a tuft ball, will scratch the moment it gets out of the shell. It does 
not have to take a course of lessons from the old hen. And a new- 
born babe will draw the nourishment from its mother’s breast with- 
out having to be tanght how. And when, later, food to its liking is 
within its reach, its little hand will clutch it and carry it straight 
to its tiny mouth, without a series of instructions as to where its 
mouth is, and what it is for. 

If God so deals with the lower, will He be less mindful of the 
higher? A church of Jesus Christ with its various members, and 
an animating spirit, is a living organism, as much so as any that 
exists. More than that, a church of Christ is the very highest liv- 
ing organism that exists this side of heaven. There is nothing to 
compare with it. In all the other forms of organic life the animat- 
ing principle may be vegetable, or animal—mere animal life or 
mere human life, with auimal or human proclivities developing ac- 
cording to mere animal patterns and possessing mere animal se- 
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lective tastes and powers of assimilation. But in a church 
orgauism the selective tastes and the assimilating powers are 
spiritual, and the design which it grows into is divine, Christlike, 
Godlike. Is it possible that this; the very highest of living 
organisms, is denied the power given to the very lowest? God 
who empowers the sparrow to pick up crumbs for itself has em- 
powered the Christian, singly or in groups, to gather up manna for 
himself so long as he is in the desert. There it is; the ground is 
covered with it; the command is, “ Gather of it, every man accord. 
ing to his eating,’ “This is the bread which the Lord hath given 
you to eat.” If any man was found after that going up and down 
the camp, weeping and wailing, in a state of semi-starvation and 
saying it was all because he had nobody to pick up the manna for 
him and pat it in his mouth, be would have been declared an 
imbecile and would have been put in ward by the elders until he 
became right in his head. 


“ Nobody to break unto us the bread of life”! But the bread of 
life is broken up fine enough already. The Bible is full of it from 
Genesis to Revelation, From Genesis to Revelation it lies thick as 
the manna around the camp of Israel, To be sure there is a deal of 
it that is hard to be understood. It needs a master scribe to break 
the crust, a man mighty in Scriptures, There are hard crusts there 
that a score of D. D.’s cannot break to their mutual satisfaction. 
Some day you will have a pastor who can help you soak some of 
these crusts, so that you will not break your teeth on them. Mean- 
while don’t try your teeth on them too much ; but stick to the plain 
diet and the broken bread. For every one passage hard to be 
understood there are twenty that any school-boy can understand. 
They are strung all the way along the book from one end to the 
other. ‘Thousands and thousands of bits of broken bread and small 
fishes. Very much of it broken by Christ’s own hand, fine enough 
to suit the size of your small throat without danger of choking. 
And Paul, though he said some things hard to be understood, has said 
a hundred things that have nothing hard about them. And so with 
Peter, and John, and the Psalms, Yon see single Christians sitting 
down with their Bibles in hand by themselves and growing fat like 
the calves of the stall on the sincere milk of the word—pure milk 
every bit of it, not a drop of water in it. They do not ask for some- 
body to take a tea-spoou and spoon it into their mouths. If each 
one of a dozen persons can do that alone, why cannot the dozen 
do the same thing when they are met together, that is, if they are 
too poor to get a chief butler and a chief baker to give themselves 
wholly to that work. They can do it if they only think so; but 
that is not the custom. Nobody encourages them to do it. Nobody 
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tells them to try; neither ministers nor secretaries, nor mission- 
aries. And so up comes the piteous cry of our moneyless, starving 
churches—-“ we have nothing to eat.” 

As against all this we appeal to the Word of God. Great and 
essential truths are there taught which we have lost sight of, or, if 
we have not lost sight of them entirely, we have lost sight of the 
full significance of them. On the strength of these Scriptures we 
ean frame some instructions for the guidance of our young and 
moneyless churches, 

I. First, teach them to believe in the possibility of receiving 
spiritual gifts, if they will only ask for them. 

Ages before Christ came, it was foretold that when He ascended 
on high, He would receive gifts for men. Gifts even for the rebel- 
lious, and in order that God Himself might dwell among them. We 
are told fully what these gifts are. At the head of them all is the 
Spirit. And the Spirit gives, not to one man alone all the gifts, but 
to every man something. To one the spirit of wisdom, to another 
the word of knowledge, to another faith, to another gifts of healing, 
to another the working of miracles, to another prophecy, to another 
the discerning of spirits, to another diverse kinds of tongues, to 
another the interpretation of tongues, and God hath set some in the 
church ; first, apostles, secondarily, prophets, thirdly, teachers ; after 
that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, governments, diversities 
of tongues, And He gave some apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers. ‘These various 
gifts were for the common good of the common body, as is fully set 
forth. Some of the gifts have ceased; but others are continued, or 
the counterparts signified by them, We should, therefore, teach our 
native converts to expect spiritual endowments and capabilities, 
either the stimulation or development of natural ones, or the actual 
bestowal of new ones, Gifts of praying, gifts of exhorting, gifts of 
governing, gifts of expounding, and any and all such other gifts as 
may be needed for the edification of their particular body. 

II. Teach them to use their gifts and practise with them until 
they become free and easy in the exercise of them. 

Even spiritual gifts are not made to the saints all full rounded 
at once, That which is given is more likely to be a capability than 
an accomplishment. The saints have to learn, students have to learn, 
preachers have to learn and become perfect by practice. Even 
Solomon had to study. The missionary has a great and blessed 
work before him in calling out and developing these new and 
Spirit-given capabilities in church members. Keep them at it. En- 
courage them and instruct them and show them how. Have long 
patience and persistence. The outcome may astonish you. 
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III. For a practical model, drill them in all the details of the 
fourteenth chapter of I. Corinthians, where the primitive mode of 
carrying on a church service is set forth in abundant fullness. 

Chaper fourteen is an application of the principles laid down in 
chapter twelve. ‘lhe members are seen using their various gifts. 
They came together, one had a psalm, one had a doctrine, one had 
a tongue, oue had a revelation, and one had an interpretation, One 
mighty Spirit of grace dominated them all. All who had any 
capability were to use it. They were to have variety. They were 
to speak but two or three at a time on one subject. Then they must 
vary. Nobody was to be allowed to take up more than his share 
of time. When it came the turn of another, the first was ‘to 
hold his peace.” So all might speak, one by one, and all learn, 
and all be comforted, and the body compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of 
itself in love. 

We are old-fashioned enough to believe that this was a model 
intended for all time in such kind of work as we missionaries are 
engaged in. Indeed we are constrained to think that our old matur- 
ed churches at home, even if they have a pastor, would have their 
efficiency increased immensely, if they would but take a leaf out of 
Paul’s book and utilize vastly more than they do the undeveloped 
gifts and graces of their talented membership; especially if their 
pastor has the transcendent gift of being a field marshal for the 
forces of the Lord. But when it comes to little rising and strug- 
gling interests, whether at home or abroad, which have no money, 
but do have among them men and women who know how to do some 
things, and could easily be taught how to do many more, we have 
no shadow of a doubt on this subject. To us, daylight is in this 
direction. 

We shall be told that our theological seminaries do not teach 
that way. Yes, but Paul does. Are there lost arts in the propaga- 
tion of Christianity, in the planting of churches, and in the 
evangelization of nations? The question is worth pondering. The 
pride and glory of some of our leaders to-day is in being what they 
call “up-to-date.” In matters of faith and practice, and notably 
of the kind now under consideration, it would be a more safe and 
sensible thing to change the formula and make it back-to-date. It is 
this which is called for in the inauguration of twentieth century 
missions, ‘The man who goes back to date is the one who in the end 
will be found most up-to-date. 


— 


Mission Work in Pyeng-yang, Korea. 


BY J. HUNTER WELLS, M.D. 


cf a , i > . 
{PYEN G-YANG is a city in Korea which has for ages been the 
Jil site of famous battles. Three hundred years ago, not to go back 


further, it figured as the important place in the invasion of 
Korea by the Japanese, and a few years ago it was the site of the 
main land battle between the Chinese and the Japanese, and at the 
present moment it is where a most glorious Gospel fight is being 
carried on with victory perching on the banners of the Lord. 

It was from Pyeng-yang that Korean civilization commenced ; 
it having been inaugurated there by one Kija, a Chinaman, who 
having become dissatisfied with the situation in Pekin, went over 
into Korea and set up a kingdom, which to this day bears the 
impress of his hand. All this was some 2000 years ago, but 
as a consequence of it, Korean life, letters, customs and ideals 
follow closely on Chinese standards and styles, If the national 
characteristic of China is conservatism that of Korea is mediocri- 
ty, as that of Japan is malleability, Great Britain grit, America, 
energy, etc. 

The language in Korea differs from the Chinese or Japanese, in 
that, according to the opinions of missionaries from both of these 
countries, who have tried to learn it, it is harder than either, 
The Chinese written character is, however, understood and used by 
educated natives and in official documents, though of late years 
native script, a phonetic alphabet, is being used extensively and is 
the writing in which the missionaries are printing their Testaments, 
tracts and books. 

Pyeng-yang has long been known as the wickedest city in 
Korea. Missionary effort up to 1895 had made bat little progress, 
though persistent itinerating, with long stays in the city, had been 
done by Messrs. Moffett and Lee, and in 1893 it was set apart by 
the Presbyterian Mission as a station. Away in the beginning a 
converted Chinaman did some work in the extreme north near 
Hiuju, where also some Gospels were distributed by men under Mr, 
Ross. The time just before the China-Japan war was marked by 
considerable missionary activity in Pyeng-yang. Messrs. Moffett 
and Lee were on hand before and after the battle, and were settled 
in their temporary quarters; so also were Dr, and Mrs. Hall, 
of the Methodist Mission. Dr. Hall, as is well-known, died soon 
after his visit after the battle, and the cause is said to have been 
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the exposure and strain following his efforts after the battle and 
subsequently. 

In the fall of 1895 Messrs. Moffett and Lee and the writer 
Went up, and missionaries have been there ever since. In 1896 
came Dr, Follwell, of the Methodist Mission, followed a few 
months later by Rev. W. A. Noble and wife. At this time, 
autumn of 1895, the number of native Christians in both missions 
yas less than one hundred, and the number of meeting places 
seven or eight. At the present time, three years later, the number 
of professing Christians, which includes catechumens with the 
Presbyterians and probationers with the Methodists, is at least five 
thousand, while the number of churches—so-called—are between 
125 and 150. The number of baptized persons is at least L500. 
The features of the work are self-help, self-support, self-reliance 
and the spread of the Gospel through converts instead of through 
helpers. Indeed, with the large growth we have now, in both 
stations, we have but few paid helpers, some half a dozen (and some 
of these are paid by the native Christians). 

The work is so new that, as yet, there are only primary schools, 
which are partially self-supporting, with one of a higher grade, 
which is very promising in its self-support and other features. 

‘he expenses of training classes, a very important feature of our 
work, are partially met by the native Christians. The sales of medi- 
cine last fiscal year amounted to nearly one-third of the hospital and 
dispensary expenses, Some 10,000 patients were seen, of whom 
about 400 were in-patients. 

The large measure of success which is blessing the efforts of the 
missionaries there is duplicated in part of a field adjoining Pyeng- 
yang, which is under the direction of Rev. Dr. Underwood. The 
interest, self-support and geveral features are the same, and the num- 
bers, in proportion to the population, as large. The native Christ- 
jans in these two districts, besides providing their own churches, 
church expenses, etc., gave over $250 to the Indian Famine Relief 
Fund when subscriptions were being received. They learned of the 
famine through Dr. Underwood’s Christian News, an excellent 
weekly with a large circulation, published in Seoul, and through 
the Independent, which is also published in the native script, as 
well as in English. 

The native Christians have done remarkably well in their con- 
tributions and the general church work, which can be learned of 
through the printed report of Pyeng-yang station, which is available 
to those interested. 

This short sketch is written in the hope that those who live in 
the wickedest cities, where Christians are suffering persecution, and 
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who see no signs ahead of visible results, may take courage and 
work on, and the Spirit of the Lord will manifest Himself in their 
midst, as He has in ours, in His own good time. I am not yet vers- 
ed enough in missionary methods and work to draw conclusions as to 
reasons of success, but know that what applies well in one place does 
not necessarily do so in another. 

There are, of course, many problems for us to solve, but with 
the evangelistic work well in the van, schools, training classes, 
academies, theological classes, etc., etc., will easily follow in time. 





Unacknowledged Atheisms. 
BY REV. WM. ARTHUR CORNABY. 


(UR Scriptural warrant for the use of the words atheism, atheist 
No and the like, is found in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
chapter two, verse twelve, where we have a variation of 
the word a-theos—without God, as translated in our English versions. 
Words, however, are apt to change their complexion from long 
acclimatization in various lands ; to widen or contract in range of in- 
fluence ; to occupy a certain status in one age and a different status 
in another. They are subject to variations of meaning from condi- 
tions of space and time and the state of popular feeling, of which 
many instances might be given, and of which the word before us may 
furnish an interesting and illustrative specimen, 

The Greek word a-theos was narrowed down by the Greeks 
themselves to signify a repudiation of the gods recognised by the 
State. Socrates was called an atheist for maintaining the superiority 
of Divine Wisdom(phronésis) to other gods of the State, and therefore 
to the chief of the gods Zeus. Later on, as we learn from Josephus, 
the Jews were called atheists for their recognition of Jehovah in 
opposition to the “gods many and lords many” around them. And 
later on the word became largely used of Christians, 

In the epistle to the Ephesians the word is used in its strict 
sense, for although the atheists there mentioned recognised so-called 
gods, they were still without God, without the one God truly so- 
called. Yet has the word been subject to curious alterations in its 
scope since apostolic times. For centuries it has become narrowed 
down to mean one who does not accept the first and foremost article 
in the creed of Judaism aud of Christianity. The importance of this 
article of creed is unspeakable, and we can hardly refrain from 
using the term atheist of a man who intellectually denies the exist- 
euce of God. But the great weakuess of the prevailing defivition 
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' of the word will be apparent when the fact has been pointed out 
that it fails to include the atheist of atheists, the father of atheism, 
the devil himself, who, as we are taught, is not wanting in the matter 
of intellectual orthodoxy. He and-his “believe and tremble,” but 
are still atheists engaged in propagating atheism. 

So, casting aside unwarranted restrictions manufactured through 
the nearer centuries, let us take the term as we find it in Scripture, 
in its true meaning of without-God-ness, of life and its aspect dis- 
sociated from God—a condition into which the arch-atheist is daily 
striving to lead every one of us; with what success or failure per- 
haps the following considerations may help us to determine. 

Let us at the outset inquire how God has been revealed to us as 
Christians and answer our question by reference to the writings 
of that apostle of the ultimate, St. John; where we find God pro- 
claimed :— 

1. In the beginning, as One by whom all visible things were 
made; as the living essence of all things. 

2. Who Himself was made visible in a life of homeful kindness 
to those who needed, in the way they needed ; and that in defiance to 
the spirit of religious officialism around His circle of followers and also 
in opposition to the lust of mastery which infested that circle itself. 

3. Who seemed to fail, but in His seeming failure redeemed 
the world. 

4, Who was then manifest in triumphant vindication, both as 
regards His Divine personality and also as to the principles He 
advocated and expressed. 

5. Whose Name, typified by Light, the Essence of Life, is 
Supreme Love. 

This being so, and every New Testament writer agreeing there- 
to, the condition of with-God-ness must mean loving recognition by 
association with Love Supreme; while without-God-ness must mean 
an unloving repudiation of Love Supreme as thus revealed. 

The limits of a paper would forbid anything like a complete 
investigation of the subject in connection with all the various phases 
of revelation mentioned above, but let us at any rate start with the 
first, namely, God as Creator of all things, in Whom all things con- 
sist, and bring the inquiry home to our hearts by reference to a 
summer holiday or change which a fair number of the readers of this 
paper have taken this year at Kuling. 

In the term Kuling I may be allowed to include the mountain 
upon which the Kuling Settlement is found. Otherwise it might be 
necessary to write Kuling at times and “the Kiukiang mountain,” 
or Li Shan, or Lii Shan, or Lu Shan at others. Allowing for this 
inclusive interpretation let us ask what we mean by Kuling. 
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We call it a mountain, but that is far from being an ultimate 
definition. Mountain is a mere geographical term used to differen- 
tiate certain works of Love Divine from other works of the same 
Love Divine, such as river, lake, ocean and the like. Kuling is 
essentially Divine Love in translation; it is a physical Word of God 
expressed in visible proportions of height, space, solidity, sublimity, 
beauty. 

To these must be added the element of a healthy climate, also 
the fact of accessibility by steamer, also the greater or lesser avail- 
ability of labourers to make mountain paths and to build bungalows. 
Adding these considerations to those already mentioned Kuling 
becomes an expression of God manifest in homeful kindness, kindness 
to those who need it and in the way that they need it. It is thus in 
its degree an echo of the Divinest Word of God, whose glory was 
and is that He spelled out and does still spell out these majestic 
syllables in the highest possible manner. 

Let these statements be carefully considered, lest they be accept- 
ed merely as so much attempted rhetoric. Is Kuling to be account- 
ed for spiritually or not? Is it a sacred expression of God, or a mere 
“ secular” fact ? 

Much depends upon the answer—our prevailing attitude to- 
ward God in during most of the days and hours we may hope to 
spend there in future, for instance. Nay, our prevailing attitude 
during many of the hours and moments we are spending at the pre- 
sent time, wherever we live, with Nature, as man has done his best 
to spoil it around us. 

‘Man made the town” we say sometimes, as we quote half of the 
familiar couplet. And here in China, it does seem the only explana- 
tion of these agglomerations of blear-eyed hovels, huddled together 
like a crowd of leprous beggars crying audibly enough to all the 
senses, except that of hearing, the woeful cry, “ Unclean! Uuclean!” 
They spell out a word expressing much,—a word of man, suggesting 
much that is ungodlike. So that when we are asked whether God 
made the Chinese town, our Western instincts naturally confuse us. 

Yet, thank God, there are Christian men and women living 
amid these conditions of idealest insanitation, whose hearts are often 
raised to our Father and theirs in gratitude for what proportion of 
His good gifts they enjoy in having a house to live in. Yes, they call 
their pig-stye a house, and if it were really a pig-stye with a live pig 
or two in it, they would call those pigs God’s sacred gifts to them. 
Such is undoubtedly the way some of our poorer native Christians 
look upon their habitations and the contents of those habitations, 

But as we are Westerners, aud apt to be bewildered by the com- 
plications of the problem as presented by life in Chinese cities, let us 
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take, as we have taken, the simpler case of Kuling, from which 
starting point we may mentally work out less simple subjects at our 
leisure. Is Kuling a sacred expression of God or not ? 

The reply is, that every atom. of that mountain was lovingly 
created by Love Supreme; that every particle of energy expended 
by the path-makers, stone-cutters, and bungalow-builders has been 
God’s own sacred energy lent to them for sacred purposes. As the 
author of God and the Soul has it: ‘‘ God has no natural forces out- 
side and distinct from His own energies to which to hand over 
areas of the universe removed from His attention.” Which last 
word, the author uses for want of a better, explaining that by 
God’s “attention” he means “a conscious touch of God on every 
fibre and atom of the universe.” He proceeds: “The attention 
of God is ‘concentrated everywhere. And I conclude that when 
Jesus said: ‘Not a sparrow falls to the ground without your 
Father,’ so far from overstating, He was immeasurably understat- 
ing the fact, since in every feather of the sparrow, and in every 
thread of down upon each feather, and in every chemical atom in 
each thread, the Divine consciousness and power are operating every 
moment.” 

Is this mere poetry, or solid fact expressed clearly and beauti- 
fully? Stripped of all charm of language, does it not remain realest 
matter-of-fact ? 

We like not to lose all the poetry of literature; we smile at that 
Spanish critic of Shakespeare who altered, ‘Sermons in stones and 
books in the running brooks,” to “sermons in books and stones in 
the running brooks.” But after all he merely dropped from a truth 
poetically expressed to one of unpoetic matter-of-fact. He lost a 
truth-in-metaphor to seize upon another if entirely obvious fact. 
But if we ever rejeet the view of the universe—or say Kuling— 
expressed above, do we not drop from the region of highest Truth, 
which is ever poetry in essence, and fall far lower than did that 
absurd professor? Ceasing to regard Kuling as belonging to the 
region of the sacred, we mentally allocate it to the region of what we 
call the “secular.” But being a sacred fact, we do not manage 
to ‘move mountains” by our unbelief; it is our own hearts that 
we move away from God into the region of the so-called “ secular.” 
Which term is surely nothing more or less than a conventional 
euphemism for the Scriptural region of the atheistic ? 

At first, this word of Latin origin was used in contradistinction 
from things wholly connected with the religious life, during those 
dark centuries when a religious life and a monastie life were synouym- 
ous terms. It was used in those days much as we may use the 
word lay as distiuct from clerical. And quite apart from questions 
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of apostolic succession, the pope of Rome may be retaining more 
than a vestige of the now antique notions of things when he con- 
eludes all Protestant ministers under the heading of laymen. The 
mere fact of wife and family would have made the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or any of his respected colleagues of the mitre, a secular 
man and a layman, in the days when celibacy and some sort of 
monastic vow were prominent characteristies of the fully clerical and 
religious life as then understood, 

The word secular, in its early use, may be fairly well defined as 
meaning un-monastic. But of later years it has come to mean dis- 
sociated from things sacred, that is, from things Divine. It deals 
with things subjectively (to our way of thinking) dissevered from 
direct reference to the glory of God ;—subjectively, because noth- 
ing can be objectively (in actual reality) thus separated. Every 
hair of our head is the object of God’s ever-sacred “attention,” 
and every action of life, such as a Chinese meal with bowls and 
chop-sticks, or tiffiun-taking and afternoon tea-drinking, is to be 
undertaken “to the glory of God,” that is, by every Christian, 
whether connected with a missionary society or not. In a word, 
there is to be no un-sacred action in the whole range of our daily 
actions; and there is no room for any intermediate region, such 
as the “secular” is commonly imagined to be, within the length 
and breadth of God’s universe. There is no alternative between 
connectedness with God and atheism, between the sacred and 
the satanic. “He that is not with me is against me,’ said God, 
manifest amid many an action which we now unthinkingly call 
“secular.” The youth in the carpenter’s shop, sawing and planing, 
selling the articles he had made, sweeping up the shavings, lighting 
the fire, cooking the meal (as afterwards at the lake-side) did all 
these things most sacredly. And we need have keener eyes than 
those of God manifest in the flesh if we are to discover any allowable 
location for the region commonly called the “ secular.” 





Religious dreamers of dreams and seers of visions have not been 
wanting in all ages, mystics they may have been, who stammered in 
their description of things lying beyond the range of words. But 
even thus, they may have been anything but poets of unreality. 
That term belongs to the secular-minded of modern days. 

The secular-minded man is ever “ up in the clouds,” He is the 
dreamer of fantasies which, being devoid of an omnipresent God, 
are necessarily devoid of any vestige of actuality. It is the region 
of the secular that is dream-land,—an altogether hypothetical limbo- 
in-vacum, disowned alike by the heavens which declare the glory of 
God, and the earth whose every atom bears the impress of His hand: 
a fabulosity held in place by atheist spirits in revolt. 
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Yet we regard that same region of imagination as wide enough 
to include snch things as the weather, locomotion, business, the 
greater half of domestic life, and even some elements in public 
worship or perhaps success in Mission work. 

Let us take these items one by one. Nowadays the weather is 
controlled by the ‘clerk of the weather.” However unreal we may 
know this personage to be, we quote him as a safer alternative than 
the Lord of Glory whose voice the devout Hebrew found suggested 
by the pealing thunder, Who made winds His messengers, Whose 
word was fulfilled alike by rain and drought, by day and night, by 
summer and winter. “Secular” phraseology, whether of word or 
thought, we are prone to deem more appropriate to these “ secular ” 
matters. 

Steamers have brought us to China, and are found plying along 
the coast and up and down China’s chief river. What is our defini- 
tion of a steamer? Let me quote a reminiscence in connection with 
the late Dr. Mackay, whose tomb-stone in Hankow cemetery was 
erected by a wife of the then Governor of Hupeh. In an address to 
children, delivered seven years ago, but vividly before one’s mind 
as though listened to seven days ago, he was talking about the 
blood-corpuscles, which he poetically described as angels; he said, 
“A while ago, the Heavenly Father gave His little children a 
wonderful spy-glass, so that they might see some of His wonderful 
works that they could not see without it. ‘Oh, I know what you 
mean. You mean that some one invented the microscope.’ No, 
indeed I don’t, I mean what I have said. That is the way the 
grown-up folks talk. Don’t ever ‘grow-up,’ it is so ridiculous. Do 
let us remain children, however long we live.” 

And he was right. In the truest scientific sense (of tracing 
events to their causes) he had given the right definition of the in- 
strument we are accustomed to call the microscope. And surely, in 
like manner, the scientific definition of a steam-boat is a gift of 
our Father to enable His little children to travel at a speed that 
was previously impossible. Rightly viewed, steamers are sacredly 
connected with the All-sacred one. His are the materials of 
which they are made, and His the inventive genius and skill by 
which the steamer has become a common fact. 

Is there such a thing as a secular calling or occupation? Are 
not the God-fearing business man, and the missionary at his 
accounts or buildings or letter-writing home, included under the 
same essential Mission from the same Supreme Commissioner ? 
Every man in the Imperial Customs for instance, is directed by the 
Commissioner of Customs. And by no Higher Commissioner, pray ? 
If he owns no higher Commissioner than Mr. So and So, his 
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occupation is fulfilled in an ungodly manner, Ifa true Christian, 
he is necessarily a trae missionary; as every Christian business 
man is. 

For convenience sake we use the word “missionary” in a 
technical sense, but we must never let technical phraseology swallow 
up actual fact. There are preaching, teaching, book-writing, book- 
printing, and book-selling missionaries, as well as those whose 
energies are chiefly given to loveliest deeds of healing and nursing ; 
but beyond the circle of these missionaries specially so called, every 
Christian man in China has the majestic commission to pourtray 
the Divine life in words and deeds of justice and probity, sobriety, 
truthfulness, and loving kindness. And nobly are some of our 
countrymen fulfilling their ever-sacred mission. 

God looks through the transparencies of garment literal or 
metaphorical ; looks through the outward robe of cleric and layman, 
of membership in this or that Society, of occupation in such and 
such a business firm, and beholds His servants whom He has set in 
this part of the world to live and labour in their respective callings 
so that the path of duty (none other than His sacred will) may be 
followed by each in such a degree that the bad may be made 
better, fraud and falsity and cant, injustice, tyranny and meanness, 
and all things hateful, may be banished from beneath His 
firmament. All is sacred, all is missioned by His sublime long- 
ing. And each fulfilment of His grand purposes for humanity will 
be crowned with an eternally-echoing, “ Well done, good and 
faithful missionary,” for what is missionary but servant spelt with 
other letters ? 

As to newspapers. The only feasible definition, say of the North- 
China Daily News, the Shanghai Mercury and the rest, is a means 
of information for sacred purposes; the chief purpose, generally 
speaking, being the furnishing of a list of prayer-topics. Amer- 
ica, Spain, affairs at Peking, international harmony or jealousy, 
and a hundred other things,—these call for our prayers; and the 
newspapers are reminders of that fact, showing us how best that 
Divine-human potency may be applied in each case, so as to be 
detailed and not merely diffusive. Once pointed out, this matter 
becomes transparently obvious to every Christian. 

In domestic life the so called “secular” seems to include a 
large proportion of the whole, and of that proportion a considerable 
half seems to afford legitimate cause for worry. Now we note that 
worry, in the New Testament, is everywhere kindly but firmly for- 
bidden. It is illegal within the Kingdom of Heaven which is the 
Family of Our Father. And no wonder, Worry is a difficulty or a 
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set of difficulties borne alone in direct repudiation of our Father’s 
minutely tender care. Worry is always truly “secular,” that is, 
atheistic, and therefore as olfensive to our Father as it is wearing 
and tearing to its victims. 

On the latter point the Chinese, whether designedly or not, are 
wont to depict worry by the graphic symbol J&, tiger and thought, 
thought invested by a tiger. And who has not felt those claws, and 
smelt the hot breath, and yielded to despair, in the grasp of this 
beast of prey? It may not be true that every house has its 
skeleton, but that every house has, or has had its tiger of worry, 
who will deny? What a relief, then, to feel that worry is posi- 
tively ungodly and atheistic, that we need not and must not have 
anything more to do with it; but may regard all our domestic 
trials as sacred burdens to be ‘rolled upon” God,—to be put into 
His everlasting arms. 

Christians always do this with great sorrows. These are always 
sacred, and become sacred opportunities for Divine messages of 
heavenliest Love. And as every little difficulty arises, God’s little 
one stands where the roads fork: one road is broad and tiger- 
infested ; the other is the narrow way, the way, as the little one 
soon finds, into the comforting embrace of a Father’s arms. Which 
is the better way ? 

After public worship it is common to hear the remark, ‘‘ How 
well, or how ill he preached !” “ How well or how ill the singing 
went!” and to hear the exclamation and its response uttered quite 
apart from things sacred and Divine, Whereas the only possible 
criterion of the “ goodness” of public worship and its attendant 
circumstances is the true uprising of the adoring heart to meet the 
Heart of Love Supreme. So that the above exclamations literally 
mean, “ What manifestation of Love Divine attended (or was absent 
from) the preaching of Love’s eternal message aud the singing of 
heart unto the Lord,” 

Yet even in the avowedly sacred subject of success in mission 
work, the “secular,” that is, the atheistic, element is apt to intrude, 
The supreme atheist is ever trying totempt us into such thoughts as 
“Onr membership is larger than that of So and So,” or “ His may 
be larger, but ours is far superior in quality, in status, or what not.’ 
Until the comparative non-success of neighbour So and So seems to 
be our real gain, affording material for self-gratulation. But what 
is the sole definition of success in the work of the Lord? Surely 
it is Victorious Love in manifestation. And if I entertain such 
thoughts as the arch-atheist would suggest to me, one thing is 
certain, I myself am not a success; the Mission of Love in my 
own heart has been a failure. The successful missionary in the 
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region of my heart is he whose business is to propagate pride and 
vain glory, and the rest of his atheistic offspring. 

How often we are tempted to improve on the honest and Spirit- 
prompted words of Paul the apostle, “to be carnally minded is death, 
etc.’ In our innermost thoughts we find a revised version written 
to the effect that, to be carnally minded is human; to be secularly 
minded is common-sense; and to be spiritually minded is perhaps a 
duty now and then, although the practical view of things is more 
workable ! 

Now the practical may stand in antithesis to the speculative, 
and also to the contemplative ; but in antithesis to the spiritual, 
never. The spiritual truly so called (the Divine spiritual) invests all 
time and space, “without the Spiritual was nothing made that is 
made ;” beyond the region of Divinely spiritual there is no practical 
only the anarchy of the arch-anarchist. 

Attributes which in ourselves may consist largely of emotional 
sentiment, with God are ever sturdy potencies. Love built the 
worlds, and is ever the upbuilding and sustaining force of the rocky 
hills and all the solidities of physical and moral regions. ‘The peace 
of God, so far from being a mere emotional calm, is a stalwart “ arbi- 
trator” and “sentinel” of the heart's difficulties and perplexities, 
and the “sentinel” standing guard over the heart’s priceless trea- 
sures laid up foreternity. God’s grace—a word first meaning grace- 
fulness, then gracefulness in action, then kindness exhibited in a 
graceful and unexpected manner—the sacred geniality of God, is a 
mighty force of enabling potency, nerving the worker in his toil, the 
sufferer in his distress, the warrior in his warfare, and the martyr in 
his witness-bearing amid sequencies of imprisonment and torture, of 
sword and flame. 

As missionaries in the special sense of the word, we are helped 
to realize the solid every-day forces of this grace of God, from the 
fact that we are living on translated kindness. 

It has built or rented our houses, it has bought our garments, it 
has spread our table and filled our larder, All is kindness in tran- 
slation, Thus is our daily life nourished. And is not this the case 
with every man and woman and child upon the face of God’s Love- 
built, Love-stocked earth? Kindness in translation is the secret 
of it all, and the source of everything practical that has ever been 
accomplished on earth. Surely the practical is ever spiritual ; 
and being the Divine practical must be ever kindly. We ourselves 
and all our belongings are solid echoes of the Words of God; and 
must not those Words of up-bnilding Kindness be re-echoed, till 
like the sound of many waters, they are heard everywhere along 
the shores of the all-enwrapping Ocean of Kindness Supreme ? 
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That the Chinese should adopt an inverted standpoint we 
might expect. From of old they have quoted the Yin and the 
Yang principles to account for the universe and to explain its opera- 
tions. ‘I'he Yang is the emissive potency ; the Yin is the receptive 
passivity. The Yang is real and tangible; the Yin is shadowy 
and vague. Things seen belong to the Region of the Yang; things 
spiritual to the region of the Yin. Such is the ancient theory. But 
even the heathen mind has risen in partial protest against this view 
of things. Every idol—realistic, repulsive, cheap and nasty—is a 
protest on behalf of the definiteness of the spiritual world—ignorant- 
ly and sinfully worked out, but still an important protest. And every 
idol may thus become a school-master to the Christian missionary. 
Shall not we learn the lesson? Especially as it is our Mission 
to teach it. 

Then as regards the term Shang Ti in the classics. Supposing 
for the moment that the term as found in those books did really 
represent the Trne God, its use in the classics of China represents 
Him at an unreal and untrue distance from the worshipper. And 
again, human nature in its needs and distresses, raised its protest. 
«“Shangeti may be the Supreme,” the Chinese heart seemed to say, 
“but ‘distant waters will not quench near fire.’ If the alternative 
be between a God great and distant (as the Emperor), and a god 
little and near (as the constable of the neighbourhood), I prefer 
the little available to the great unavailable.’ And thus the 
miserable little local shrines around ns, afford an eloquent protest 
for a God who is concerned in the affairs of every-day life, which 
are deemed to be spiritually governed. 

Do you not hear the cry my brothers and sisters? The hea- 
then Chinese are rising in protest against our pet atheisms. The 
idols are becoming missionaries to the missionary. Oh let us have 
done with our atheism? Let us believe in the first item of our 
creed. We teach it; let us learn it first, and feel the majesty 
of its scope; let us believe in God almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and so believe and realize the truth eternal, that every 
moment of our lives may be a sacredly practical protest against the 
unacknowledged atheisms around us. 
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Missionary Conference held at Kuling, Central China, 
August 22nd to 25th, 1898. 


(Continued from December number.) 


ADJOURNED MEETING FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF “CHRISTIAN 
Unity,” HELD SuNDAY AFTERNOON, AuGuUST 28TH, 1898. 


Dr. John in the chair. Meeting commenced with singing, and 
prayer by Mr. Houston. 

Pastor P, Kranz read the following passages of Scripture: I. 
Cor. i. 10-15; I. Cor, iii. 3-5 and Cap. xii. 12-27, Also Eph, iv. 
1-7 and vs. 15, 16 and John xvii. 11 and vs, 20-23; and said: one 
of the most frequent objections to Christianity and to Protestant 
missions was the number of denominations into which the Pro- 
testant Church was divided. He referred to the fact that there were 
over sixty different societies at work in China, and said this was 
often contrasted with the apparent unity of the Roman Catholic 
Church. This argument was often used by the world in favour of 
the latter Church. We should consequently do all in our power to 
remove this stigma and seek, not the artificial uniformity of the 
Roman Catholic Church, not a unity enforced by decree, but a true 
unity by the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

He asked that we shoald express and explain the real inward 
unity that existed between us, a unity far deeper and more real 
than that existing between the different orders of the Roman 
Catholic Church, All trne believers in Christ were members of His 
spiritual body, and we should recognise them even as Christ re- 
cognised them. 

He believed we neither could nor should at once give up all 
our present organizations or denominations, but we should renounce 
all strife and jealonsy. 

Different explanations of Scripture often directed men’s con- 
sciences in different ways, and nobody should be expected to join an 
organization or do anything against his conscience. Each one onght 
to serve Christ in that organization in which he thought he conld 
serve Him best, at the same time cultivating the Spirit of Unity 
with believers in all other denominations. 

The final union-organization of all believers, if it ever appeared 
before the millennium, would probably not be identical with any of 
the present denominations ; it would be something new. We could 
not make it ; it must grow, and grow from inward reality to outward 
manifestation. But we could prepare the way for it by witnessing 
to the inward unity of the spirit already existing. There were 
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diversities of gifts and each should learn of the other, growing up 
into Him who is the Head, 

Christianity was not an intellectual condition, but a new life of 
vital union with God through the Saviour “as thou, Father, art in 
me and I in Thee, that they may be one in us.” “I in them and 
Thon in me that they may be perfected into one.” This was a vital 
unity of life, not a unity of outward forms and Church government. 
We realized that this vital unity existed between us, and it was our 
duty to explain it to the world. ‘Therefore he had prepared for 
signature a “ Declaration of Unity,” which would be published, and 
circulated also in the home lands. 

The Declaration was as follows :— 

DECLARATION OF UNITY 
By Protestant missionaries from various countries 
and different denominations, assembled in 


Ku-ling, Central China, August, 1898. 


We, the undersigned missionaries, desiring to express to the 
world our heartfelt unity in regard to the essential points of our 
Christian religion and longing to fulfil the desire of our blessed 
Saviour and Master, expressed in His prayer, John xvii, vs. 11, 
20-23, that His disciples should be one as He and the Father are 
one, HEREBY DECLARE that in our united services, as well as in 
our daily intercourse with each other, we realize ourselves to be one 
in the Father and in the Saviour. 

Christianity is not so much a system of doctrines as it is a 
new life, born of the Spirit of God, a life of vital union with God 
through the Saviour. All those who, by the grace of God, have 
received this new life are living members of Christ’s body, and are 
therefore one. Christ Himself is the centre of our union. We may still 
have different views and opinions on several minor questions of our 
religion, and may follow different methods of Church policy and 
Christian work, as each one’s conscience directs him, but yet we 
feel we are one by the blood of Jesus, our only Saviour and Media- 
tor, and by His Spirit, who moves our hearts. We are like different 
battalions of ONE great army, fighting under ONE great Captain 
(i.e, our common Saviour and Master) for one great end—the pro- 
clamation and establishment of Christ’s Kingdom throughout the 
world, IN CHRIST WE ARE ONE. 

Signed by 120 names. 


Rev. J. Hupson Taytor, speaking upon “ How best to accen- 
tnate Protestant Unity,” said he could go heartily with most of 
what Pastor Kranz had said, but that he did not desiderate the 
measure of uniformity which the Pastor had suggested. Had he the 
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power to make all flowers green, he would not care to use that power ; 
or were he able to pierce the eye and make an ear of it, he did not think 
he could improve the present arrangement by so doing. Unity in- 
volves diversity, as shown by the diverse members of one body, though 
all animated by one spirit. He did not feel concerned by our diver- 
sities, but prayed God that they may continne to work in the spirit 
of heart-unity. The Church of Christ consists not of one member, 
but of many; the Churches on earth were like the separate organs 
of the body, all co-operating for the welfare of the one body, which 
is the aggregate of the whole. “Part of the host have crossed the 
flood, and part are crossing now.” Not till Christ, who is our life, 
shall be manifested, shall the perfected Church be manifested in its 
aggregate unity. The best way to accentuate our Protestant unity 
is to go on, one in sympathy and love, working in the strength of 
this reality. Then we need to seek for a daily, hourly filling with the 
Holy Ghost, and if we have that, the unity is sure to be manifested, 

Mr, TayLor expressed pleasure in Pastor Kranz’s ‘ Declaration 
of Unity ” as being one way of accentuating our Christian unity. 

He further said that greater unity really exists among us than 
in the Roman Catholic body; we have heart-unity, not uniformity. 

The speaker then urged the advisability of frequent and re- 
gular united meetings of the different Missions, to accentuate 
Christian unity, 

Rev. Grirrits Jony, D.D., spoke next and said: Whilst agree- 
ing with everything said by the previous speaker, his address 
would take a more practical tone. 

To accentuate Christian unity it was necessary that some 
things should be done and some things left undone. 

Among the things necessary to be done he would mention :— 

1, A hearty recognition of each other’s existence. Less criticism, 
more love. No gossiping with native assistants about the failings of 
others, When speaking with other foreigners, we should remember 
other work and workers. When at home and speaking on Missions, 
we should give due prominence to Societies other than our own, 

2. We should remember in prayer and mention by name mis- 
sionaries of other Societies). We should sorrow with the sorrowing 
and rejoice with those who rejoice. We should avoid “earth greed ” 
and remember other Missions have their claims, have a right to live, 
and to room for growth and expansion as well as our own. 

3. When a city is occupied we should seek virgin soil. 


4. We should not start work where we have no converts in 
order to keep others out, 


5. When two or more Societies work in the same place, we 
should encourage social intercourse between the missionaries. 
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6. We should encourage united prayer meetings. 

7. We should exchange pulpits. 

8 Should hold united services for natives twice or thrice a 
year at least. 

9. We should use a Union Hymn Book and a Union Book of 
Marriage and Burial Services. 

10. Should build union chapels wherever practicable. 

But what must we have, said the speaker, in order thus to 
accentuate our union ? 1. We need to so dwell on the fact of our 
unity that the fact shall sway the imagination and sink deep down 
into the conscience. We want to be so possessed by it that we shall 
feel in our deepest soul that in spite of our diversities we are truly 
one—one in heart, one in aim, one in hope, one in Christ, Our 
differences are infinitesimal as compared with our points of agree- 
ment. 2. We need another Pentecost. There are many difficulties 
in our way, but the Spirit of God can lift us above them and carry us 
over their heads in blissful unconsciousness of their existence even. 
What we need is “a long pull, a strong pull and a pull altogether.” 
United, the Protestant Church in China will carry everything before 
it. Disunited, it may accomplish something, but it will fail to fulfil 
its glorious mission to this people. 

Mr. Ware said that at the present time the missionaries in 
Shanghai were very closely united ia Christ. There is also a real 
unity among the native Christians ; united meetings being held every 
night. They have also got out a Union Hymn Book. 

Dr. Gillison led in prayer. Meeting closed with singing and 
the Benediction. 


The Sabbath for the Chinese. 


BY REV. COURTENAY H. FENN. 





(Continued from December number.) 


Christ, have not interfered in the least with the sacred obliga- 

tions of the day is further proved, and, if possible, still more 
convincingly, by the answer to the question as to the original purpose 
of the day, in its relation to the times of the present. We will, 
doubtless, all agree that the original purpose was chiefly two-fold: 
first, that of Rest; and second, that of Worship,—the two so interde- 
pendent as to be inseparable. In this care-full world the true 
worship absolutely demands a time of rest ; and the true rest, of soul 


ae this change of day, and the new covenant introduced by 


as well as body, is only complete as it finds its expression in worship- 
ful approach to God. God considered this rest and worship needful 
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even for our first parents, before sin had entered into the world. 
When sin had entered, and, as its punishment, the necessary labor 
and pain of an earthly life, still more was it necessary,—in order that 
man should not forget God, but should increasingly understand God’s 
will and man’s duty,—that God should reserve to Himself, for the 
development of man’s higher nature in fellowship with Him, one day 
in seven to be kept holy unto Him. Did the coming of Christ to 
earth do away with one least atom of this necessity? Are these 
closing years of the nineteenth century one whit less crowded with 
the cares and pursuits of this world? Is it in the slightest degree 
less true that the general tendency of human nature is to concern 
itself solely with the things of this life? These questions answer 
themselves. Never in the history of the world was the danger great. 
er than at the present day, that men who know the truth will yet 
neglect the truth and the very God of truth, their own soul’s welfare, 
and the salvation of the souls of others. I, therefore, confidently 
submit that there has never been a time since God first instituted 
the Sabbath, when there was a more importunate need for the 
absolute setting apart of at least one day in seven for rest of body 
and mind, for the worship and service of Him whom the pressing 
duties of the week drive too much from men’s thoughts. It is not 
because men have too much time to think of God during the week 
that they want the seventh day secularized ; but because their covet- 
ous hearts do not get allthe time they wish, during the week, for 
their own employments and recreations, They rob God of the day 
He has hallowed, and in so doing rob themselves of the highest bless- 
ings, both of body and soul. It is, of course, not strange that men of 
the world applaud the anti-Sabbath sentiment, for the less Sabbath 
observance there is, the less they will need to retain God in their 
knowledge ; but that the desecration, or light-esteeming of this day 
should find advocates in the Protestant Church of Christ, becomes 
to me more and more of an amazement and sorrow. 

That men in the world of labor and commerce defeat the very 
ends they have in view in disregarding this Commandment ; that, 
in reality, man and beast perform less work in seven days than in 
six, and shorten their lives by more than the days they gain for 
selfish pursuits, has been proved by many au example. Yet men 
still talk as if God did not know what He was doing when He 
appointed a seventh of the time for rest and worship, and put the 
direction in the Decalogue. He had to rectify the mistake, when 
Christ came, by cutting the number down to nine for modern con- 
venience! Aud yet an infidel Frenchman tells us that God, or 
whatever power did it, was most wise in appointing this division of 
time. Hesays: “ Diminish the week by one day, and it is found 
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that work is comparatively insufficient for repose; increase it by one 
day, and it becomes excessive. Hstablish the plan of resting half a 
day after every three days, you increase the loss of time by the frac- 
tional arrangement, and in dividing the natural unity of the day, 
you disturb the numerical equilibrium of things. Set apart, on the 
contrary, forty-eight hours of rest after twelve consecutive days of 
labor, you kill the man with inertia, after having worn him down by 
fatigue.” Ina cab establishment in Ireland there were 100 vehicles 
performing daily 3800 miles with 1300 horses, The owner said : 
“The establishment is not at work on Sundays, with the exception 
of those portions which are in connection with the post-office. Ex- 
perience teaches me that I can work a horse eight miles per day six 
days in the week much better than I can six miles per day for seven 
days; and by not working on Sundays I effect a saving of twelve 
per cent.” That which is thus true of man’s servants, the beasts, is 
even more true of man himself. This, too, is looking at the matter 
on the mere physical side. When we consider that man lives for 
two worlds, how infinitely wise seems God’s appointment of this one 
day in seven for a time of special communion of the children with 
the Heavenly Father, and for thoughts of the eternal world, the 
great blest Sabbath-rest preparing for those who love God! Six 
days of struggle in the world prepare one for a day of peace; six days 
too full of self-seeking make one ready for a day of ministry to 
others. 
‘¢ And heaven come down our souls to meet, 
When we surround the mercy seat.” 

There are, however, those who say: “ Bat, under this dispensa- 
tion, is there not a doing away with all distinction of sacred and 
secular and a making of all things sacred ?” Few words are needed 
in reply. Did you ever know or hear of a man who was truly help- 
ed in the making sacred of all things by ceasing to observe the 
Sabbath as distinct from other days? Of him who regardeth not 
the Lord’s day, can it ever truly be said, “ Unto the LORD he re- 
gardeth it not?” If we wish to make all things sacred, it surely is 
a wiser plan to sanctify the secular than to secularize the sacred. 

In view of all these things it seems to me to be anquestionably 
true that God, from the beginning, intended the observance of one 
day in seven as a day of holy rest and worship, to be a permanent 
obligation among all of every age who should recognize Him as 
the trne God; and that He did not intend that the question of 
observacee or non-observance should be left to any sentiment of 
man or chareh for decision. “‘ Expediency can never be the ground 
of a universal and permanent obligation,” says a great modern 
theologian. 
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In spite of all these facts, it seems to be still a question, here 
in China, as to whether the native converts shall be expected to 
observe the Sabbath or not. The Roman Catholic Church settles 
the question by requiring attendance at mass, where possible, the 
rest of the day to be used by the church member as he sees fit, and 
by allowing absence even from mass for several Sundays during the 
earlier and later harvests. Some Protestant missionaries decide the 
question by saying nothing about it; others by leaving it to the 
conscience of the individual ; others are satisfied with attendance on 
worship; others,—and I rejoice to know that they are not few,— 
believe that the Sabbath was made for man, for the Chinese as well 
as for his more fortunate brother of England or America, who, at 
least in respect to knowledge of God, may be said to have less need 
of such a holy day than he. ‘There is, probably, no missionary who 
circulates sheets containing less than ten Commandments, or who 
requires catechumens to repeat only nine as the Commandments of 
God. Nor is there one who teaches them as a mere interesting 
historical document. It has been a profound mystery to me, more 
profound the longer I stay in China, how any of my brethren in the 
ministry dare to circulate as God’s law these ten Commandments, and 
yet teach the people, either by silence or explaining away, that the 
Foarth of these Commandments either was not intended for China, or 
is unimportant or impracticable. There can be only two possible 
explanations of this position, either the observance of the day as one 
of holy rest and worship is not NECESSARY for the Chinese, or it 
is not, at present, PRACTICABLE. With regard tothe first, it must 
be based either on the idea of the abrogation of the Sabbath law, 
on which subject I have said my say; or on some peculiar natural 
godliness of the Chinese, of which I have not yet discovered 
evidences. But the chief argument advanced is that the observance 
of the day is impracticable for the Chinese. Of course, my ex- 
perience in China has been very short; but I can say most 
emphatically, and without fear of contradiction, that nothing which 
the Lord God commands is impossible anywhere on the face of this 
world of His creation. The whole question, therefore, reverts to 
that which I believe to have been proved incontrovertibly, namely, 
that the God of all the earth still commands His people, throughout 
the whole world, to observe a weekly Sabbath of holy rest, worship 
and service. Dut inasmuch as this is an exceedingly practical 
question, it will not be amiss to analyze somewhat this alleged 
impracticability. 

Two statements are frequently made with reference to the relation 
of the Chinese to the Sabbath. It is urged, first, that the natives are 
so poor that they must have the seventh day for work, in order to make 
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aliving. This, of course, argues that God did not establish the Sab- 
bath for the wretchedly poor of the world, but only for the well-to-do, 
who have no struggle to make a living. I venture to remark, on 
the other hand, that it is the poor, who toil and save, who need the 
day, if possible, more than the rich. As to the real necessity, I was 
delighted last winter to hear a testimony from a member of one of 
my station classes in the country, who does a small peddler’s business 
in Peking. For some time after his conversion he continued his 
peddling on the Sabbath, as he scarcely made a living on seven days’ 
business, and thought it axiomatic that seven are more than six. 
His conscience troubling him, however, he made up his mind to trust 
in God and observe the Sabbath, regardless of consequences. As a 
result of this decision he earned more money the next year than 
ever before, laid up some against a time of need, and altogether 
outstripped his old companions who continued to work seven days. 
This testimony is like many others which have come to me more 
indirectly. Them that honor God He will honor, and they that 
despise Him shall be lightly esteemed. The great difficulty, however, 
seems to be a very real, though I believe not insurmountable, 
difficulty, namely that the Chinese Christians living among heathen 
neighbours who neglect no opportunity to make it hard for them to live 
the Christian life, if independent, can secure no protection for their 
fields; and if dependent, are dismissed from employment if they will 
not work the full seven days. In the city, employment by the heathen 
is often equally dependent on seven days’ working. That this difficulty 
is real there can be no question. ‘The same difficulty is arising more 
and more frequently at home, where the railroads, telegraphs, steam- 
boats, newspapers, and amusements are increasingly demanding the 
seven-day labor of their employees. In many cases here in China it 
has been proved that the difficulty can be met by a respectful but firm 
statement of the case to the employer, who will often rather make 
an exception to his rules than to lose the services of one whose 
Christian character has made him a better worker and more trust- 
worthy employee, and who is ready to do seven days’ work in six. 
Where this will not serve the purpose, and the work is not one which 
may be classed as one of necessity or mercy, 
man to set aside the command of God and the 


I dare not counsel a 
Sabbath privilege for 
any earthly gain whatever. ‘he day rightly kept means too much 
of blessing to be lost. I believe that God will honor the faith 
of one who, in such case, for conscience’s sake, throws up his position 
aud looks to the Lord. Men throw up positions for much less 
reason than that, and do not starve. I have heard of more cases 
than one where the Lord honored such faith; I have yet to hear of 
@ single case in which such faith brought a man to more than 
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temporary want. Few are ready to step out thus on the promises 
of God, where so much seems to be at stake. Consequently the 
conscience is usually quieted with the plea of necessity, and others, 
as well as the man himself, excuse him for this infraction of God’s 
law. There is very little downright, practical belief in the promise, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 

The impracticability of the Sabbath for the Chinese is also 
argued on the ground that they are not far enough advanced in 
Christian knowledge to make good use of a day of rest. But the 
Sabbath was established at the beginning of the race’s existence and 
re-enforced when Israel was just come from the degradation of 
Egyptian slavery and idolatry. [ would maintain with profoundest 
conviction that the way to elevate the Chinese is not first to cultivate 
more highly their spiritual natures, and then give them the Sabbath ; 
but to give them the Sabbath at the beginning as one of the 
mightiest spiritualizing agencies ever instituted by God, For what 
was the day instituted, if it was not for the quickening and cultivation 
of the spiritual nature? As well follow the Roman Church in 
denying men the Bible, in fear lest they misinterpret it. The 
Chinese are sordid; but is there any better cure for sordidness 
than the resolute, trustful, setting apart of the Lord’s Day to sacred 
uses? It seems to mea pitifully absurd argument that the Chinese 
should be allowed to work at least half the day, lest they simply 
waste, or worse than waste, the time with amusements or gossip. 
How came it that the Lord did not think of that plan with ancient 
Israel, instead of commanding a full day of rest? Rather let us 
ask why we should confine ourselves to the two alternatives of work 
and harmful gossip? The proper solutiou of the difficulty is simple, 
though by no means easy of execution. Let us set before them the 
possibilities of the Sabbath as not only a day of rest and worship, but 
of private and united Bible study, and of ministry to the physical needs 
of sick and poor, and to the spiritual needs of friends and neighbors, 
The day affords an unequalled opportunity for that personal 
Christian work which is so sadly left undone, and which will do 
more than almost anything else to awaken and keep alive the native 
Christians. If there are some who abuse the Sabbath rest, that is 
the fault of the individual or his pastor, not of the institution. There 
were such men in ancient Israel; there are such men to-day in 
England and America; but the Sabbath is no less precious to those 
who keep it holy. 

Is it possible that there is any difference of opinion among us 
as to the vital importance of laying a right foundation in this matter? 
Can we ever hope to build up a stable and endurivg Church here in 
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China without a holy Sabbath as one of its pillars? Can we ever 
hope for the regular attendance on church services of members who 
are taught, at the most, to keep only half a Sabbath? My own 
short experience has been invariably the same, that where strict 
observance of the Sabbath is not taught, there is practically no 
reverence for the day, and attendance on public worship is omitted 
on the slizhtest pretext. No half-Sabbath will do; no secular 
Sabbath will do; it positively must be either God’s Holy Day, 
or man’s secular day. Which shall we make it by precept and 
example ? 

If it is to be a true Sabbath, what shall we teach our native 
brethren as to its observance? This should be a question, not of 
hard and fast rules, but of principles) Whatever will draw men 
and keep them nearest to God, is appropriate for the Sabbath ; while 
whatever tends to draw the thoughts, words, actions, away from God 
to things temporal, should be avoided so far as possible, remembering 
always that the spirit is of more importance than the letter. I know 
of no better human statement of the Scripture ideal than that con- 
tained in the Westminster Larger Catechism: ‘‘The Sabbath or 
Lord’s Day is to be sanctified by a holy resting all that day, not only 
from such works asare at all times sinful, but even from such worldly 
employments and recreations as are on other days lawful; and by 
making it our delight to spend the whole time,—except so much 
of it as is to be taken up in the works of necessity and mercy,— 
in the public and private exercises of God’s worship ; and to that 
end we are to prepare our hearts, and with such foresight, diligence 
and moderation, to dispose and seasonably dispatch our worldly 
business, that we may be the more free and fit for the duties of that 
day. The sins forbidden in the Fourth Commandment are all 
omission of the duties required, all careless, negligent and unpro- 
fitable performing of them, and being weary of them ; all profan- 
ing of the day by idleness, and doing that which is in itself sinful; 
aud by needless works, words, and thoughts about our worldly em- 
ployments and recreations.” What kind of a day is the Sabbath here 
described ? A gloomy, joyless day? Far from it. Any one who has 
observed the day in the spirit of these words will bear witness to the 
fact, that it is the most joyous day of all the seven, for it is a care- 
free day, spent in communion with God and in loving ministry to 
others. It is uo impossible Sabbath ; it is no wearisome Sabbath ; 
for God has not only sanctified it; He has blessed it, and you and [ 
may have that blessing. “If thou turn away thy foot from the 
Sabbath, from doing thine own pleasure on my holy day; and call 
the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord honorable; and shall 
honor Him, not doing thine own ways, uor finding thine own plea- 
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sure, nor speaking thine own words; then shalt thou delight thyself 
in the Lord, and I will cause thee to ride upon the high places of 
the earth and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father; for 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.“ This is an Old Testament 
view of the ideal Sabbath, but is in the Messianic portion of Isaiah; 
and who could ask for an ideal more spiritually true and beautiful 
for all time ? 

My brethren and sisters, pardon me if I have spoken positively. 
I feel strongly, and am profoundly convineed that the character of 
the Chinese Church will depend very largely upon the views which 
we hold and impart to the native church on this one question. 
Moreover, I feel very certain that the view taken by them will be 
quite as much derived from the lives they see us lead as from the 
words they hear us utter. If we, for mere convenience or pleasure, 
travel on Sabbath, or send messengers with our mails; if we allow 
our well-grown children to romp and frolic as on other days; if 
we for convenience buy lanterns and candles, or send our servants 
on the street for other things; if we read and talk of anything 
and everything; if we keep our servants at work over elaborate 
meals, so that they secure neither rest nor worship; if we, on 
slight pretext, absent ourselves from the House of God;—can 
we hope to lead the Chinese to such a love for this “ Pear] of 
Days,” as will make it a great blessing to them? I was much 
interested in a catechizing which took place in the country one 
evening after I had spoken on the History and Character of the 
Sabbath Obligation, Our native helper took up the subject, and 
asked a young man who had worked for missionaries: “* What ought 
we to read on the Sabbath?” “Only things relating to the doc- 
trine and to the work of God,” was the prompt reply. “ But how 
about those newspapers that the foreigners read on Sundays?” 
“O they have nothing in them but religious articles,” replied 
the young man, and his answer was emphatically approved by 
the helper. As for me, I soliloquized, and I need not minutely 
repeat my soliloquy. It is, perhaps, a fortunate thing that our 
Chinese brethren sometimes know more of our lives in theory than 
in actuality. 

But I have had more than one missionary brother say to me: 
“You are young in the work now; you will probably change your 
views about many things, as you gain in experience, When I came 
to China, I felt just as you do about the matter of the Sabbath; but 
my mind has broadened, and actual contact with the work has 
shown me that it wont do, at the present stage of our work, to press 
too strongly the matter of Sabbath observance.” Like so many other 
things called “ broad” at the present day, to me this is the breadth 
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that is characteristic of the road that leads to destruction. To my 
mind this change of view, resulting from experience, is not the work 
of the Holy Spirit, but a part of that defiling influence of the con- 
tact with heathenism, that dulling of the spiritual sensibilities which 
we all realize so keenly. Yet, thank God, there are many, old in 
years and experience, who not only still hold this day in the old 
reverence, but who have proved that a Sabbath-loving missionary 
can train up a Sabbath-loving people, even in China. God forbid 
that His blessed day should ever become one whit less sacred to me; 
or that I should ever consider or treat it as one whit less important 
for the Christian Church in China. God grant that we ‘who 
bear the vessels of the sanctuary” may be clean in this matter, 
What the Sabbath is really to us, it will become to our native 
brethren; but it is equally true, I believe, that what we declare it 
to them, that it will come, most subtly but surely, to be to us, and 
no more. 


(To be continued ). 





Educational Department. 
Rev. Joan C. Ferauson, Editor. 


Published in the interests of the ‘*‘ Educational Association of China.” 


“Learn!” 

BY THE VICEROY CHANG CHIH-TUNG, 
(Translated by the Rev, S. I, Woodbridge.) 
(Continued from page 605). 
Cuapter III. 

The Three Moral Obligations. 


HE sovereign is the head of the subject, the father the head of 
the son, and the husband is the head of the wife. These 
tenets have been handed down from the sages, and as heaven 
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does not change so they never change. ‘They constitute the first of 
the Five Relations and the mainspring of every act. Coming down 
to us from hoary antiquity, the observance of them has ever 
marked the sage, and it is because of them that China is the “ Mid- 
dle Kingdom.” For these tenets neither fall short of, nor go beyond, 
what is right. Kuow then that the obligation of subject to 
sovereign is incompatible with republicanism ; that the duties a son 
ewes to a father conflict with the talk about the father and son 
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being, mutatis mutandis, amenable to the same punishment and the 
abolition of mourning for, and sacrificing to, one’s parents; and 
that the true relation that exists between man and wife is utterly 
at variance with the prattle about a man and a woman having 
equal power. 

Now I have examined somewhat into the methods of Western 
governments. They have their Lords and Commons, their Senates 
and Representatives which hold their prerogative in State matters. 
But | have noticed that the Sovereign, or the President, retains the 
power of dissolving these assemblies ; and in case one assembly does 
not suit him he exercises this power, dismisses the obnoxious body 
and convenes another. A constitutional government witha sovereign, 
and a Republic are about the same. In the West the intercourse of 
sovereign, ministers, and people is easy, the rules of deportment 
meagre and the needs of the people are communicated to the sover- 
eign with rapid facility, but the bearing and manner of the Western 
prince is not to be compared with that of the Chinese Emperor, 
Western people, however, love their sovereigns more than the 
Chinese do theirs, and although they may leave home and live 
abroad thousands of miles from their native land, they do not 
disobey their country’s laws or defraud their rulers. Foreigners 
living in China take a personal interest in the affairs of their own na- 
tion. If their country meets with prosperity or adversity, success or 
failure, joy or sorrow, they are affected accordingly, just as though 
the event had happened to their own selves. It is a mistake, then, 
to suppose that Western countries do not maintain the doctrine of 
the Relation subject to sovereign, 

Again, in the Mosaic Decalogue the duty of honouring one’s 
parents is placed next to that of worshipping heaven, and the foreign. 
ers also put on mourning for deceased parents and wear black bands 
as the badge. Although they have no such things as ancestral 
halls and tablets of deceased relatives, in lieu of these they 
place the photographs of their dead parents and brothers on the 
tables in their houses and make offerings to them, And while they 
make no sacrifices at the tombs of their ancestors, they repair their 
graves and plant flowers upon them as an act of worship. It will be 
seen, then, that Western people also hold in common with us, the 
Relation of father and son. 

“Thou shalt not commit adultery ” is another of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Western society permits the platonic intermingling of 
the sexes. The restraints which are thrown around women may 
seem lax to a Chinese, but we must remember that a European sets 
a low price on a whoremonger, and there are rules of lawful matri- 
mony iu their countries, Consanguineous marriages are forbidden, 
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The laws of kinship proscribe the intermarriage of the descendants 
of parents back seven generations, 

Only the men dress in coarse cloth, The women wear embroi- 
dered silks, and can, with perfect propriety, act as hostesses at dinner 
parties. This latter was done in China also during the Ts‘i dynasty. 
Women are allowed to choose their own husbands, but the parents 
must be consulted before making the engagement, and this is done 
before the marriage is consummated. A European cannot legally 
take a concubine. ‘This is entirely different from Chinese custom. 

So it is a false imputation to say that foreigners make no 
difference between men and women; they love and adore their wives 
too much,* we should say, although they do not employ them in 
government or military affairs, Parliament, Congress, or in 
manufactories. We point out the fact, then, that Western countries 
possess the Relation of husband and wife. 

The sage is the outcome of the perfect practice of the Five 
Relations, and it was our sages who established the rules of propriety 
based on the affections. Although these rules are “few and far between” 
in Western countries, still foreigners have not abolished altogether 
the idea of etiquette, 

Sincerity is the norm of heaven and the law of our nature. 
China and the West agree on this point, for without sincerity no 
human prince could ever found a State and no earthly teacher could 
ever establish a religion. But there is a class of stupid and ignorant 
whippersnappers with a mere superficiality of wisdom who exalt the 
excellence of Western administration, schools, manners and customs, 
above those of China. These fellows seem desirous of abolishing 
altogether our religion aud our administration and substituting in 
their place the immature governments and bob-tail customs of the 
foreigners. In their food, drink, attire, amusements, and in the 
ordering of their women, they ape the Western man in every detail. 
And the Western man laughs! 

But worst of all when Chinese Jiterati meet according to 
appointment they must adopt a time regulation called seven-day 
worship.” ‘This “worship day” [Sunday] is also called $ ij; the 
steam factories, etc., stop work at this time and the foreign workmen 
are obliged, perforce, to rest. We have recently heard a rumour 
that in some of the foreign concessions a movement has been in- 

* sx iB) HL fA ii HS 47 He SE He tke EO A, ete. 

+ The hebdomadal division of time has been found so convenient that the Chi- 
nese are rapidly adopting it. For the benefit of those who do not understand the 
language we will say that the words j9 J @ now mean Sunday, and ‘* Sunday one” 
is Monday, ‘‘ Sunday two” Tuesday, and so ad fin. The Viceroy Tso Tsuno-t‘ang 
detested foreign watches as time markers, and it seems that His Excellency Chang 


is averse to the j§ ## Al, possibly because a Christian idea is now involved in the 
term which means literally ‘‘ worship day.”—Translator, 
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augurated to abrogate the three moral obligations, the real intent 
and purpose of which is to give free rein and licence to the evil 
passions of its promoters. Nothing could be worse than this, and the 
thought makes one tremble. China has never possessed a govern- 
ment founded on such outrageous principles. The West acknow- 
ledges no religion supported by such pernicious tenets. A hybrid 
scheme indeed! My own opinion is that the countries of the world 
will combine to squelch the whole nefarious business. 


Cuapter IV. 
The Recognition of Class. 


The doctrine of race distinction has been handed down to us 
from the ancients. The Book of Changes says: “A clever body 
can detect nationality by the man,” and the Tso Ch‘uen: “ If one is 
not of my nationality his heart is essentially different. The gods 
do not accept the oblations of an alien race, and the people do not 
sacrifice to the manes of foreigners.” And the Book of Rites 
says: “ Every creature of intelligence knows how to love its own 
kind.” But it was only our god-like Confucius who could say: 
“Given instruction there will be no distinction of class.’ The 
Emperors of our Middle Flowery Kingdom, ruling with supreme, un- 
bounded sway, can alone instruct without regard to class, None 
else are able. 

Foreigners divide the people of the five great continents into five 
classes-—the White race of Europe, the Yellow race of Asia, the 
Black race of Africa, the Dark-brown race of India, and the primi- 
tive Red race of America, The Europeans are sub-divided. The 
Russians are Slavs; the English, Prussians, Austrians, and Dutch 
are Germans ; the French, Italians, ete., are Romans. The enlighten- 
ed Americans came originally from England, and are classed as 
whites. The people of each race have their national characteristics, and 
mutually affiliate. China is bounded on the west by the Kw‘un Lun 
Mountains, on the east by the sea, on the south by the Southern Ocean, 
and on the north by Feng T‘ien, Kirin, the Amoor River, and Mon- 
golia. On the south, lying on the sea, are Annam, Siam and Bur- 
mah; on the west the Three Indias ; on the east are sea girt Corea 
and Japan (separated by channels), And these countries comprise 
the continent of Asia, the people of which are known as the Yellow 
race, and all have once been under the far-famed instruction of 
China’s ancient Emperors. The people of Asia are the descendants 
of the gods, called before the Sui dynasty in Buddhist books Chen- 
tan. The Western people dub the Chinese “ Mongolians” from the 
fact that they first had intercourse with us in the Yuen dynasty, 
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Russians call us Kitans,* which is an evidence that Chinese are the 
same race as other Asiatics. The countries of Asia are so situated in 
the world that the climate is fine ; cold and heat being equally dis- 
tributed; the people are naturally well-gifted, possessing genteel 
customs and peaceful and friendly manners, From of old we have 
been called most honorable, most great, ard most happily governed. 
The highest degree of culture was reached in the Chow dynasty. 
Then began the decline about which Confucius grieved. The dynas- 
ties following had uo powerful neighbors to strive against, but heap- 
ed up large treasures of literary lore at the expense of power. This 
accumulation of wen (4) produced the hollowness of forms, and this 
in turn begat weakness. 

Not so all the countries of Europe. These were opened up at a 
late period in history, fresh and vigorous. Surrounded by strong 
neighbors, they were always in circumstances of desperate competi- 
tion, stripped for a fight and ever striving to escape destruction, Con- 
tinual apprehension produced determination, and determination begat 
strength. Of all countries China alone has for these fifty years 
proved herself almost irreclaimably stupid and not awake. Many of 
the officials and people are proud and lazy. They contentedly rest in 
the belief that the old order of things will suffice for these dangerous 
times, and in the end become the easy prey of outsiders. But China 
is not lacking in men who have begun to arouse themselves for their 
country’s deliverance. How different are these patriots from that 
class who are blinded to the situation, and, regardless of the welfare 
of the country, hold that if China is partitioned by foreigners it will 
not affect their wealth and position. And so they take advantage of 
the crisis to fill their own pockets, in order to form partnerships with 
foreigners when the crash comes, be “ Western merchants” themselves, 
or be naturalized abroad. ‘These disgruntled people go so far as to 
assert in a Vicious manner that China is incapable of action, and that 
the holy religion is effete. They are willing to cast off their own 
friends and associates, to affiliate with foreigners and adopt foreign 
WAYS. They rest in the hope that China will change in some manner, 
and that they will be protected by aliens, Good patriots consider 
such men rebellious. Men of information regard them as stupid. 

[ndia is a dependency of England. The natives of India are 
eligible as soldiers and petty officers, but are not allowed to hold 
high positions in the army, and they cannot enter the institutions of 
learning. Annam is tributary to France ; the Chinese in that coun- 
try are compelled to pay a poll tax. Not so the foreigners. The 
Chinese are not allowed to travel without passports. Not so the 

* #2 FP Kitans, or Khitans—Tartars who ruled Northern China 907—1115 A.D., 


under the name of the X€ Liao Dynasty. Hence the word Cathay, corrupted through 
%ersian, used by Marco Polo as Aittai, to designate China generally.—CILEs, 
erslwn, y 8 § y 
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foreigners. Cuba is a dependency of Spain. The natives are not 
allowed to enter their Halls of Legislation. When America was 
first opened up, much dependence was placed on Chinese labor, 
Now when that country has become rich and prosperous, Chinese 
labor is restricted while that of other foreigners is allowed, 

Not many years ago a certain Taotai absconded with abont half 
a million in gold of public funds. He placed this sum in a German 
bank. Dying soon after, the bank therenpon cancelled the account 
and kept this sum for themselves, giving only a small interest to 
the relatives of the deceased. 

A sensible man will not throw his country overboard because, 
forsooth, there are some things in it that he does not like. 

CHAPTER V. 
Honour due the Classics. 

[As this chapter might prove tedious to the general reader we 
omit it, stating merely that it consists largely of a dissertation on 
books, many of which belong to a musty and mummified antiquity. 
The value of all literature, His Excellency repeats, should be tested 
by Confucian and Mencian scales. —Translator]. 


Cuaprer VI, 
Centralization of Power. 

There is a class of Chinese in the country just now who have 
become impatient and vexed with the present order of things. They 
chafe at the insults offered to us by foreigners, the impotency of the 
maudarins in war, and the unwillingness of the high officials to 
reform our mercantile and educational methods; and they would 
lead any movement to assemble the people together for the discus- 
sion of a republic. Alas! Where did they find this word that sa- 
vours so much of rebellion? A republic indeed! There is not a 
particle of good to be derived from it. On the contrary such 
a system is fraught with a hundred evils. These evils we will now 
demonstrate. The first thing necessary in a republic is a parliament, 
and it is said that China ought to establish a House. Against such 
a proceeding we say that the Chinese officials and people are obstruct- 
ive as well as stupid. They understand nothing about the affairs 
of the world at the present time, are utterly iguorant of the details 
and intricacies of civil government. They have never heard of the 
demand for foreign schools, governments, military tactics and ma- 
chinery. With such men as members, what a brilliant parliament 
it would be! A vast amount of good would come from such a hub- 
bub as this assembly would make, with perhaps one sensible man 
in the lot, and the rest a set of fools! Then the power of adopting 
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ways and means, etc., is vested in the Lower House. Legislation 
and matters of that kind are effected by the Upper House. To obtain 
a seat in parliament the candidate must possess a fairly good income. 
Chinese merchants do not possess these qualifications. They are 
not wealthy, and the experience of the people in legislative matters 
is very limited. Now if any important measure were to come up 
for discussion, army supplies for instance, in a parliament consti- 
tuted of these unqualified members, a deadlock would ensue at once. 
Discussion or non-discussion would be all the same, for these M. 
P’s would be ignorant of the matter in hand; they would have no 
knowledge to carry the appropriation bill, and no money to pay the 
appropriation if the bill were carried.* A useless concern, indeed ! 

Then it is said that under a republic the Chinese can es. 
tablish mercantile companies and build factories. And what is to 
hinder them from doing this under the present government ? There 
is no law to hinder the launching of such enterprises. The truth is, 
that the merchants of China are skilled in trickery, and we have 
again and again cases where bogus shares have been put on the 
market to defraud people. Ifthere were no official power to restrain 
and punish these evil-doers, the company alone would realize any 
profit; but where would the shareholders be? Or if a manufactory 
was started, and were there no official power to check the counterfeit- 
ing of trade marks, or to quiet the brawls of the workmen, who 
would intervene? 

The same may be said about the establishment of schools. Our 
laws have ever encouraged the opening of colleges, schools, and 
benevolent institutions by wealthy literati, and why ask for a re- 
public to bring about this end? But supposing these were establish- 
ed, and there was no official power whatever which would confer 
rank on the graduates or grant their stipends; with no hope of rank 
or stipend, who would enter any institution established on this basis ? 


* The Viceroy has the idea that the members of a parliament are drawn largely 
from the merchant class, and that these personally defray all the expenses incurred 
ju the prosecution of war.—Translator. 


(To be continued.) 
—___~+—_» 0@_-____- 


Notes and Items. 


‘NiN47 E have received from Rev. J. H. Judson, Hangchow, the fol- 
lowing interesting account of work in his school: ‘“ While 
home some two years ago, it was my privilege to meet 

as a y p 
and converse with several educators upon the methods 
Physical Ex- . ; i : ; ; 
periments. of teaching physical science. More especially was it 
my good fortune, through the kindness and courtesy of 

Prof. Rotte, of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., to have access to the 
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lecture room and physical laboratory of that institution and study 
the methods adopted by him in his daily work. 

It was not difficult to see that within the last few years a deci- 
ded change has taken place in the methods of teaching this im- 
portant and interesting brauch. 

While the lecture system, involving illustrative experiments en- 
abling the pupil to see what is the nature of the phenomena to be 
studied, and also the text-book, giving a plain, logical and accurate 
outline of facts and explanations, with formulated statements of de- 
finitions and principles, are still retained, yet the great trend is to 
require individual laboratory work from the pupil, in which way 
alone he will become thoroughly interested and more likely a master 
of the subject. 

Since returning we have attempted to introduce these methods of 
teaching this science into the Hangchow Presbyterian College, as seen 
and studied while at home. Our progress has been slow in perfecting 
the system and getting our pupils to do as thorough and conscientious 
work as we would desire. Our conviction is, however, strengthened 
that in this way alone may we expect them to cultivate the habit of 
thoughtful observation and the power of reasoning logically and to 
express scientific thought correctly. 

A brief statement of the methods pursued may be of interest 
and service to others who are teaching physical science. In the first 
place, both by oral instruction and the use of a text-book, the prin- 
ciples and laws of a certain subject are well discussed in the class- 
room, preparatory to subsequent work in the laboratory. A series 
of experiments are then prepared, taken not only from the text-book 
in use, but supplemented by many others from different sources and 
written separately upon strips of paper. In the preparation of 
these papers, it is carefully stated what instruments or apparatus is 
to be used and what is to be done; while the phenomena which are 
to be observed and results to be obtained are put in the form of a 
question, which the students are expected to answer. The pieces of 
apparatus necessary for any one experiment are previously arranged 
upon separate tables.) When the student enters the room, his note- 
book and one of the strips of paper, giving directions for the work 
to be done and questions to be answered, are handed to him. He is 
pointed to the table containing the apparatus unecessary for his exe 
periment. Having read carefully the directions performed, the requir- 
ed manipulations and made his observations, he writes up the results 
and answers the questions. When the exercise of the huur is over the 
pupil returns his note-book to the teacher, who examines it, makes 
corrections where necessary and comments upon the work the 


following day, 
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Ordinarily each pupil is required to perform each experiment by 
himself, while there are, however, some cases where it will be 
more convenient and even necessary for two to work together at the 
same time on one experiment. -With proper system it can be 
easily arranged for several pupils to perform several different 
experiments at the same time, and as they finish, to change 
tables, so that with few exceptions, it will not be necessary to du- 
plicate apparatus. One or two illustrations which have just been 
given to a class in electricity, may be mentioned: Prepare two small 
plates of zinc, and one each of iron, tin, lead, copper, silver, platinum 
and earbon. Have them all the same size. First insert the two 
plates of zinc in a glass of dilute sulphuric acid, immersing them a 
certain depth and distance in the liquid. Connect them with a 
galvanometer. What is the effect upon the needle? Now substitute 
for one plate of zine the plate of iron, immersing it the same depth 
and distance as the zine. What is the deflection of the needle and 
in what direction? Insert each of the other plates and notice the 
results and tabulate them thus:— 


Combination. | 


Experi- Swing of N. Current in - 
ment. sims a End, Wires. Deflection. 
Plates. Liquid. | 
| 

No. 1 Z = jSul. Acwd).. a. ; — : 
| No Swing No Current o | 

9 | F ‘ : 

2 Zz Cu ; as | » i 

” | . ” East Cuz | 40 


What general fact is learned from this experiment? Which 
combination maintains the greatest difference of potential ? In what 
order do the others follow ? 

Again, take the commutator and magnetic needle which are on 
the table, and first describe how the direction of current may be 
changed, and also made to pass above or below the needle. Now ene 
nect a Bunsen cell, and then two instruments in series. By changing 
the direction of the current and passing it above or below the needle, 
prove Ampere’s rule for determining the direction of the needle’s 
deflection. 

While there seems to be a general lack on the part of our stu- 
dents of thoughtful observation and thorough investigation and also of 
a power to reason logically and express scientific thought correctly 
there is one thing that may be said, we never have an occasion to 
complain of a lack of interest. 
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Our Book Cable. 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, in Chinese, By the Rev. J. 
Jackson, Kiukiang. One vol., octavo, 
38 leaves. 

Once more Mr. Jackson brings 
out another of his useful Commen- 
taries. The fact that he draws his 
chief material from such men as 
Ellicott, Moule, Barry, Hort, Dale 
and Findlay, is sufticient proof of 
the excellence of his material. It is 
a good idea of his to have explana. 
tory chapters in the beginning of 
the book, somewhat on the same 
principle as Connybear and How- 
son’s work, giving the history and 
the condition of the people*of Ephe- 
sus when the apostle wrote to 
them. This makes the references in 
the Epistle very clear without the 
need of recapitulating the descrip- 
tion of the conditions each time 
they are met, The style is easy 
Wen-li, and therefore most suitable 
for the students for whom the work 
is intended, 





REVIEWS. 

Korean Sketches. By Rev. James S. 
Gale, B.A., of the American Presby- 
terian Mission, Won-san, Korea. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co, 1898. Pp. 256. $2.00. 
Presbyterian Mission Press. 

The author of this little book 
has lived nine years in Korea upon 
terms of intimacy with Koreans of 
all conditions. He has formed a 
high opinion of the Korean ; albeit 
his circumstances are almost all 
against him. There appear to be 
many resemblances between the 
Korean and the Chinese ; the former 
having been moulded by Confucian 
influences. The thirteen chapters 
contain graphic accounts of many 
journeys which the author has made 
at different times, and there are 
numerous sketches of individual 
Koreans which convey vivid im- 
pressions of their excellencies. The 
book will be of interest to the in- 


creasing number who are familiar 

with the constantly augmenting 

literature relating to the Korean 
peninsula, There are several good 
illustrations. 

Saint Paul. An Autobiography. Tran- 
scribed by the Deaconess, a servant 
of the Church. Revells, 1898. Pp. 
49. $0.25. 


This is not one of the new dis- 
coveries unearthed from the sand- 
heaps of Egypt, but only a fresh 
arrangement of materials from the 
Book of Acts and the Epistles of 
Paul, combining what he has to say 
of himself in an orderly series of 
paragraphs, enabling the reader to 
get a better impression of its con- 
nections than is ordinarily obtained 
from perusing the original sources, 
Agatha’s Unknown Way, A Story of 

Missionary Guidance. By ‘‘ Pansy” 

(Mrs, G. R, Alden). Revells. 1898. 

$0.30. 

Whoever takes up this booklet 
will not be willing to lay it down 
until the singular adventures of 
Miss Hunter, daughter of a mission- 
ary in India, have been told to 
their surprising conclusion. There 
were two young ladies with the 
same surname, one of them being 
expected to address a missionary 
meeting and the other to give an 
exhibition of practice with ‘clubs’ 
and of ‘poses.’ The ladies got tran- 
sposed to the amazement of the au- 
diences and the ultimate benefit of 
the missionary treasury and the 
subsequent advantage of mission 
work, both home and foreign. The 
satire on the style in which mission- 
ary meetings are conducted in too 
many of the home churches is inci- 
sive and withering. This little 
book would make an excellent tract 
for the Women’s Boards and would 
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be read by many upon whom the 
effect would be something like that 
of Miss Hunter’s burning words at 


the dinner table to young society-_ 


loving Mr. Curtiss. 

The Ministry of Intercession, A Plea 
for more Prayer. By the Rev. An- 
drew Murray, Wellington, S, Africa. 
London: James Nisbet & Co, 1898. 
Pp. 200. $1.00. 

This work consists of fifteen chap- 
ters (in the well known style of Mr. 
Murray) on Intercessory Prayer as 
the greatest duty as well as the 
great privilege and the greatest 
lack of the Church. Every phase 
of the difticult subject is treated, 
but from a point of view differing 
from that of the author’s “ With 
Christ in the School of Prayer.” 
Mr. Murray has touched the nerve 
center of the powerlessness of the 
Christian Church in dealing with 
its present foes. We advise every 
missionary to see that his station is 
supplied with a copy, and that it 
is passed around the entire circle. 
The prayerful consideration of the 
themes here suggested will fill 
station prayer-meetings with a 
warm glow of life from on high. 


A. ES. 


WE Ke Bt = SEG. A Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans, By Archdeacon 
Moule, published by the Chinese Tract 
Society. 1898. Price 20 cents, Pres- 
byterian Mission Press. 

This is an admirable Commentary, 
well sustained by the original and 
by the translator, It is in the main 
taken from Dr. Hanley Moule’s 
work on the Romans, forming a 
part of the Cambridge Bible for 
schools. This is a suflicient guar- 
antee for its character and ability. 
It needs no recommendation, and 
may be thoroughly relied on with 
regard to the views contained in it 
and its exegesis of the text. The 
Archdeacon has done well to trans- 
latethe work, and he has done it in 


[January, 


a manner suited to the requirement. 
Native Christians may be con- 
gratulated in having such a book 
at hand, expounding an epistle of 
the highest order and containing 
truths and ideas of the first rank 
in the Christian economy. We 
hope it will be largely made use of 
in various departments of Church 
life and work. In the Introduction 
we have a sketch of the apostle’s 
life and character, including many 
circumstances of historical and 
geographical interest, the result of 
careful and extended research. 
Following this we have a disquisi- 
tion on the date, language and 
authenticity of the epistle, while 
the scope, technicalities and import 
of the main argument are given in 
an orderly and consecutive form. 
Then we have an analysis of the 
various chapters, all worthy of the 
occasion and exactly pourtrayed by 
the translator in a style that can- 
not fail to interest the Chinese 
reader, 

The entire Commentary, in 65 
double pages, is based on the De- 
legates’ version, with which the notes 
happily correspond in great mea- 
sure, but on the lines of the original 
work, It is wonderful how the grand 
ideas and fundamental truths of 
the evangelical system can be ex- 
pressed in Chinese, and the present 
work bears this out ina remarkable 
manner. It must be gratifying to 
the Archdeacon, though withheld 
from coming back to China by sick- 
ness, that he has left behind him 
a work of such value and import- 
ance, which is well fitted to be of 
great service in China for the 
instruction and building up of the 
native converts in faith and holiness 
in Christian life and character, The 
Chinese Tract Society has made an 
excellent addition to its list of books 
by the one before us, which may be 
made the means of greatly advan- 
cing the cause it has at heart. 


W. Mz 
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Twenty-first Annual Report of the Coun- 
cil of Missions co-operating with the 
Church of Christ in Japan. 

The 
are :— 

I.—General Report of the Work 
of the Year. 

I1.—Meeting of the Synod. 

TIL.—Proceedings of the Council. 

TV.—Outline of Addresses de- 
livered at the Memorial Service of 
Dr. Verbeck. 

V.—Roll of the Council. 

Under the first head Rev, H,. K. 
Miller says :-— 

“The most necessary thing to be 
accomplished from now on is to 
secure a goodly number of self-sup- 
porting and aggressive churches, 
which shall form a sustaining con- 
stituency for existing Christian 
schools. But as things are now, 
it will be impossible for many years 
to come, apparently, to obtain such 
adequate Japanese backing. The in- 
stitutionalism of missionary opera- 
tions in Japan is of too great pro- 
portions to warrant the belief that 
there will soon be a correspondingly 
large number of converts able and 
willing to sustain existing enter- 
prises. Were we less scattered we 
might reasonably hope to secure a 
relatively larger constituency for 
the institutions reduced in number 
and expense to actual necessities.” 

And again: “In the next place, 
one cannot but notice the persistent 
hopefulness of the missionaries. 
With but rare exceptions the re- 
ports have spoken of the work 
as in an encouraging condition.” 

There has been a falling off in 
the students attending the three 
colleges connected with the Co- 
operating Missions, 

“Mission colleges,” continues 
Mr. Miller, “are at a great dis- 
advantage on account of the great 
privileges conferred by the govern- 
ment upon its own schools. Ex- 
emption from military conscription, 
and official positions after gradua- 
tion are prizes which draw to the 


contents of this 
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government schools multitudes of 
young men who are at all able by 
hook or crook to obtain entrance. 
Mission schools are often used by 
these young aspirants as stepping 
stones to the government colleges. 
Some of the Japanese connected 
with mission schools, seeing this 
state of things, and impressed with 
the idea that an educational in- 
stitution is not prosperous unless 
it has a large number of students, 
are disposed to agitate in favor of 
compliance with the conditions re- 
quired by the government for 
securing the coveted privileges. It 
is to be hoped that the colleges for 
young men connected with this 
Council will stand firm for perfect 
freedom in definite Christian pro- 
pagandism through the agency of 
schools, in the hope that public sen- 
timent will demand of the Educa- 
tional Department equal privileges 
for all schools of equal grade, 
irrespective of religious considera- 
tions.” 

Under Evangelistic Work it is 
said :— 

“The near approach of Mixed 
tesidence furnishes workers with 
a good text for Christian preaching. 
There is a feeling that preparation 
must be made for meeting the new 
conditions, As foreigners are ex- 
pected by many of the Japanese 
to flock into the interior of the 
country, beginning with July of 
next [this] year, the people are urged 
to acquaint themselves with the re- 
ligion of the foreigners. Evangel- 
ists also are supposed to be under 
especial obligations to preach the 
Gospel as widely as possible in anti- 
cipation of certain evil as well as 
good effects that are expected to 
follow the influx of foreigners. On 
the other hand, Buddhist priests 
use the sure prospect of Mixed 
Residence as a reason why the 
people should beware of Christian- 
ity and foreign Christians.” 

The twelfth stated meeting of 
the Syned was held July 14-19 
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in Yokohama. It appears that a 
disagreement exists between this 
body and the Council, growing out 
of the transitional stage through 
which the Church is passing. The 
situation calls for prudence and 
forbearance on both sides.  Ditt- 
culties in Japan, under the old 
régime, were settled by the broad- 
sword, As an evidence of Christ- 
ianity we refer to the following 
purely native action :— 

“Resolved: 1. That the Synod 
express its thanks to the Commit- 
tee on Co-operation and _ direct 
that its report be printed in the 
Minutes. 

2. That, inasmuch as it appears 
that the Synod and the Council of 
Missions differ in opinion regarding 
the wisest method of co-operation, 
further consideration of the subject 
be postponed for the present. 

3. That although unhappily it 
has not been possible to reach an 
agreement regarding the method of 
co-operation the Church of Christ 
in Japan recognizes its great obliga- 
tion to the missions and holds that 
the relations between it and them 
should be those of cordial friendship 
and mutual helpfulness.” 

From among other important 
matters we select :— 

“The great importance of the 
evangelistic work of the Church 
gives to the report of the Board of 
Home Missions a place second to 
nothing in the business of the 
Synod, 

The Board consists of twenty 
members, one-half of whom are 
elected at each stated meeting of 
the Synod. Care is always taken 
to secure a thoroughly representa- 
tive body of men, so that every 
presbytery is represented in the 
Board. The management of finan 
cial matters and of the work in 
general is, however, entrusted to an 
Executive Committee residing in 
Tokyo and Yokohama,” 
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“The Council of Missions co- 
operating with the Church of Christ 
in Japan assembled in Karuizawa, 
at 9 am., July 21st, 1898. The 
sessions were opened with a sermon 
by the President, the Rev. T, 
M. MacNair, from the text, Hold 
fast the form of sound words 
which thou hast heard of me, in 
faith and love which is in Christ 
Jesus.” 

The proceedings of this body, 
which is distinctly foreign, were 
characterized by unanimity. The 
Committee on Self-support read a 
very interesting report. Our breth- 
ren in Japan are confronted 
with very difficult problems, and we 
are pleased to see that they have 
set about the solution of these 
with right good will. A  com- 
mittee was appointed to overture 
the other leading missions in 
Japan ve a general conference of 
Evangelical Protestant Missions 
working in Japan, to be held in 
1900, 

At the memorial service the ad- 
dresses were delivered by Revs. 
Messrs. Thompson, Oltmans and 
Learned. One of the speakers said : 
‘“T have been looking for a Bible 
character whom Dr. Verbeck most 
resembled, and I find such a cha- 
racter in Barnabas. Like Barnabas 
our brother was of commanding sta- 
ture, one whom people might look 
upon as a Jupiter. Like Barnabas 
he had much sympathy for a fellow- 
worker, and could see some good in 
a man who was suspected by others, 
Like Barnabas he was a good man, 
and full of the Holy Ghost. And, 
as in the case of Barnabas, through 
the labors of our brother, much peo- 
ple were added to the Lord. In 
all these things Dr. Verbeck has 
left us an example; and_ thus, 
though he has parted from us, the 
results of his labors will  con- 
tinue.” 

8.1. W. 
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silt — 
Editorial 

To all our readers we offer 
heartiest greetings and _ best 
wishes for 

A happy Wew Wear. 
In former years when conveying 
such greetings to our readers we 
have, in a brief retrospect, noted 
the principal changes which have 
taken place during the year in 
missionary circles and the out- 
standing incidents of missionary 
effortand progress. Our backward 
glance now, however, is mostly 
directed to, and absorbed by, the 
great political changes of the past 
yearand theirinfluence on mission- 
ary progress and China’s welfare. 
By whatever term—revolution, 
reform, or renaissance—the in- 
ternal convulsions arecharacteriz- 
ed, the year just gone will be 
known in history as the year of 
China’s real awakening; as the 
year when reform became irre- 
pressible ; when reformers show- 
ed they were true patriots and 
were willing to become martyrs 
for their country’s highest good ; 
when the Chinese conservatism, 
which we were so cognizant of, 
failed to repress the growing 
desire for light which has risen 
to a passion that has astonished 
as well as delighted many friends 
of China. 
* x * 

In a former number we re- 
ferred to the fact that the up- 
heaval of the past year was largely 
due to the work of the mission- 
aries, ¢.g., their translation of 
books had made possible the en- 
lightenment of the men who felt 
the necessity for a change; 
and if we were to particularize 
any society and individual as 
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having been specially identified 
with the work of illumination on 
reform lines we would refer to 
the work done by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian and 
General Knowledge among the 
Chinese and its indefatigable 
and whole-hearted secretary 
and soul, Rev. Timothy Richard. 
For the proper understanding of 
the events of the past year and 
the underlying factors we re- 
commend a perusal of the So- 
ciety’s annual report which has 
just been issued. 
* * * 

SpecrALLyY valuable in this 
report are the particulars given 
regarding fifteen of the reformers, 
six of whom were executed on 
the fatal 28th of September. 
“We have in these men,” writes 
Mr. Richard, “not a gang of 
ignorant unprincipled adven- 
turers, but a band of some of the 
most illustrious statesmen and 
scholars in the laud, trusted by 
the Emperor and by some of 
the highest Mandarins in the 
empire.” We trust it will be 
possible to amplify the biogra- 
phical details and have published 
in Chinese and English (if 
possible with photos) a work 
telling of what these men have 
done and what some of them 
still hope to do for the salvation 
of their country, Certainly the 
report has done good service 
already in showing that there is 
in China a rapidly growing body 
of able men who have not lost 
hope in China. 

* * x 

Ovur from the retrospect of 

the past year two royal figures 
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bulk prominently. We wish we 
had more information regarding 
them so that we might guage 


more accurately the value of . 


their actions and the honesty of 
their purpose. For the Emperor 
there has been much general 
sympathy. Along with pity for 
his apparent weakness there has 
been a recognition of the fact 
that he is more speculative than 
practical. Because, however, of 
his better susceptibilities, and of 
his ability to speak out courage- 
ously when convinced of China’s 
stagnation and danger, there is 
a general desire that he may 
have a lone useful life in the 
service of his country. 

When all is known, possibly 
it will be found that the Empress- 
Dowager is not so blameworthy 
as was generally supposed. Al- 
though astute she suffers from 
many grievous limitations, and 
it is hard to predict what such a 
remarkable woman could have 
done with more light. Un- 
doubtedly a wise providence will 
overrule her mistakes for good. 
Even now we see how her action 
has brought about what she 
least desired—the popularization 
of reform. We predict good 
results from the audience given 
by her to the wives of the foreign 
ministers on her birthday. We 
are told that the “audience was 
in every sense a great success, as 
it was carried out in no perfanc- 
tory manner, but was in every 
respect hospitable in spirit as 
well as letter, and a very kindly 
impression of the Empress-Dow- 
ager has been made upon those 
whom she did her utmost to roy- 
ally entertain.” 

Wuar the future has in store 
for China it is impossible to 
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forecast. Certain it is that the 
opposition to enlightenment can- 
not last long. But whether 
Reform will forestall Partition- 
ment is the question that troubles 
many friends of China. So long, 
however, as Britain maintains 
her watchful and protective policy, 
with the friendly acquiescence of 
the United States and Japan, 
further aggrandizement by Rus- 
sia, France or Germany seems 
unlikely, and there is hope that 
China will be able to maintain 
her integrity. This last word 
“integrity” seems, however, a 
misnomer when used in connec- 
tion with the Chinese govern- 
ment, and this inapplicability 
makes us realize that China 
requires a moral more than an 
intellectual change; and at this 
time, when this remarkable coun- 
try is turning eyes and hands to 
the West for light and help, we 
trust that all Christian workers 
may be divinely guided and im- 
pelled. 





We have received a copy of 
the “International Missionary 
Index,” which is an attractive 
pamphlet of 79 pages with se- 
veral illustrations. It contains 
a brief account of the first eight 
meetings of the International 
Missionary Union, together with 
a fuller report of the fifteenth 
cathering held last June at 
Clifton Springs, New York. 

The whole missionary world is 
under obligations to Rev. Wm. 
Osborne, to whom is due the first 
suggestion of what ultimately 
ripened into the International 
Missionary Union. But it was 
Dr. Gracey who was inspired 
of the Lord to strike out the 
plan of a permanent, but flexible 
organization, which should be 
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composed of all the returned and 
retired missionaries who might 
be able to attend. The result 
has far exceeded the most san- 
guine hopes of the early friends 
of the movement. ‘Thegenerous 
hospitality of Dr. Henry Foster 
has given the Union a settled 
home in the tabernacle, at Clif- 
ton Springs, New York, which he 
built for it at his own expeuse. 
Hundreds of different mission- 
aries—and of various national- 
ities, for all are welcome—have 
attended the sessions during 
these fifteen years, and it is 
certain that thousands through 
the inspiration thus enkindled 
have reaped great and perma. 
nent benefit. 

‘In distant sea-girt islands’ 
and in every great empire of the 
world there are those who are 
interested in this informal, un- 
pretentious assembly summer by 
summer. All will be glad to 
have the records put into a more 
enduring form than has hitherto 
been the case. The pamphlet 
contains speaking likenesses of 
Dr. Gracey, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
the senior member of the Union, 
and of Dr. Foster. 

* * * 

THE dedication of the “ Christ- 
ian Institute” by Rev. W. P. 
Bentley, in Shanghai, on the sixth 
of November, may prove to have 
been an event of considerable 
importance. 

The plan of the “Institute” 
may be described as: 

(1.) An enlarged evangelism, 
including the training of native 
workers. The Sunday-school, day 
and night classes, and women’s 
meetings are all to be em- 
phasized and made contributary 
to the services on the Lord’s 


Day. 
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(2.) A co-ordinated system, in- 
cluding evangelistic, educational, 
literary, medical and_ benevolent 
ideas. 

(3.) An organized plan of 
Christian helpfulness, with its 
central “home ” and office, library, 
preaching-hall, chapel and class- 
rooms. 

At present there is one build- 
ing, but the plan is capable of 
indefinite extension, including 
separate buildings for day-schools, 
an orphanage, and possibly other 
work, 

The plan originated as an effort 
to meet the conditions existing 
in Shanghai. But no doubt such 
a plan would be applicable to 
almost any city in China, 

The institution here has started 
off well, and its career will be 
watched with interest, all the 
more as it may be the precursor 
of many other similar institutions 
in ditferent parts of the empire. 

* * *& 

THe Official Minutes of the 
North China Conference of the 
American Methodist Episcopal 
Church for 1898, is a pamphlet 
of 69 pages, with an appended 
table of statistics. We are glad 
to learn from this Report that 
there has been steady progress all 
along the very wide base-line of 
this Mission during the last 
Mission year. It comprises the 
five districts of Peking, Tsun- 
Hua Chou, Lan Chou, Shan- 
hai-kuan—recently set off from 
the previously named field—and 
Tientsin, The territory assigned 
to the latter station extends more 
thanathousand//from the northern 
metropolis into the sonthern por- 
tion of Shantang, besides taking 
in regions in Chihli on either side 
of the Grand Canal. The present 
number of members is given as 
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3738, a gain for the year of 224, 
There are 2904 probationers, a 
gain of 877. ‘The adult baptisms 
were 824, a gain of 158, and 
those of children 387, a gain of 
134, 

The report of the sums given 
for missionary purposes, for self- 
support, for church-building, and 
for local purposes, is very en- 
couraging, particularly in the 
matter of increase over last year, 
We do not cite the figures, nor 
even mention the amounts, be- 
cause owing to a singular over- 
sight it seems impossible to 
determine whether the footing is 
intended to represent taels or 
gold dollars. There is also an- 
other question which ought to be 
clearly answered, Are all these 
sums from Chinese sources only? 
If not, that fact should be dis- 
tinctly stated, and if they are so, 
that likewise should be put be- 
yond cavil. For statistical com- 
parison at the coming conference 
in 1901 it is important that tables 
of returns should be made out in 
such a way that the one who does 
the laborious work of compilation 
may be certain that he is céordi- 
nating like quantities in his final 
and general summary. We com- 
mend this matter to every mis- 
sionary body in China for especial 


[ January, 
attention at the close of the 
century. 
* * 7 

Rev. Arruur Erwin, Secretary 
of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for, the next General Mis- 
sionary Conference, to be held in 
1901, recently remarked that in 
response to all the circulars sent 
out some months since, asking 
for subjects and suggestions, not 
a single answer had yet been 
received ! Probably every good 
brother thinks that every other 
brother is responding, and so for 
him there is no need. Let every 
one who has such thoughts at 
once disabuse hinself of the same 
and send in promptly. And in 
this connection we should like to 
quote words recently received from 
Rey. Arthur Smith: “ There 
will be abundant topics presented 
[we certainly hope so]. I would 
suggest that the discussions be 
made almost entirely along prac- 
tical lines, through exemplifica- 
tion. Itis much better to tell 
what has been done than to 
descant on what ought to be 
aimed at in the abstract. That 
made the little Conference at Pei- 
tai-ho last summer peculiarly 
useful, since none but experienced 
workers with positive results were 
asked to speak.” 
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Another “ Substitute for 
La rd. m7 

Since the article on this subject 
from Rev. G. L. Mason, appeared in 
a recent number of the Recorprr I 
have been making experiments in 
this line. The results are that 1 
find boiled bean oil a pretty good 


substitute, but that boiled pea-nut 
oil is better, being without any 
disagreeable 


taste or smell, and 


is cheaper. The prices here now 


are: 
Lard (raw) 100 cash per catty. 
y € » e 
Bean oil SY « «= - 
Pea-nut oil TO x “s 


M. F. Crawrorp, 
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The new Imperial University, 
Pekin, Dr. W. A. P. Martin, Presi- 
dent, was expected to open about the 
22nd of Dec. Over 400 students 
had presented themselves for ex- 
amination with a view to admission. 





Tf any one will inform the writer 
where to get a complete set of 
the characters (tzu-hao erhs) used 
in the Mandarin New Testament 
and Old Testament, a set with 
no omissions and no duplicates, 
he will confer a very great favor 
upon a needy missionary, and will 
incidentally benefit some young stu- 
dents who are in debt, and who can 
earn money by copying them. 

E. D. 8. 

Rev. P. D. Bergen writes from 
Tsin-tauo: ‘We have just closed 
some successful meetings in the 
country, and also held Presbytery. 

For the two stations of Chefoo 
and Teng-chow for the year there 
have been 292 additions, and the 
natives have contributed $1100.00 
Mex. This is almost as much as was 
reported by the whole Shantung 
mission a few years ago,” 

The Central China Mission of 
the American Presbyterian Church 
(North) reports a net gain of 120 
communicants during the past year. 


The total enrollment is 1625, of 
whom 836 are males and 789 
females. The Mission has five 


stations, and the number of com- 
municants connected with each 
station is as follows :—Ningpo &86, 
Shanghai 243, Hangchow 262, Soo- 
chow 60 and Nankin 174. There 
are 54 missionaries on the roll, of 
whom six are absent in the U.S, A. 
This number includes 18 ordained 
men, 2 laymen, 20 married women 
and 14 unmarried women, two of 
whom are physicians. The native 
force of workers includes 19 or- 
dained men, 11 licentiates, 16 
evangelists, 14 Bible women, 33 
male teachers, 20 female teachers 
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and nine Christian personal teach- 
ers, a total of 122. The reports 
speak hopefully of the prospects for 
the coming year. The native con- 
tributions for the past year’s work 
amounted to over $1838.38, an 
advance of $80.10 over last year. 





Student Conference at 
Foochow. 

The secretaries of the College 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
of China have just closed their four 
Conferences, held at Nanking, 
Shanghai, Tungchow and Foochow. 
The Foochow Conference was 
held December 15-18, at the invi- 
tation of the missionaries and stu- 
dent Associations of that city. 

The attendance at the Conference 
included 500 students from four- 
teen colleges and schools, a number 
of native pastors and about forty 
missionaries. Some of the sessions 
were thrown open to the Chinese, 
and at one the attendance reached 
1000. The objects of the Confer- 
ence may be stated as: (1) To ex- 
plain more fully the objects and 
methods of the College Christian 
Associations in China, (2) To stim- 
ulate the Associations in Foochow 
to more aggressive work. (3) To 
press home to students the obliga- 
tion of doing Christian work. (4) To 
deepen the spiritual life of students. 
Among the many impressive results 
of the Conference it may be men- 
tioned that over 100 students began 
the voluntary, devotional, study of 
the Bible, in addition to those pre- 
viously doing so. At one session 
of the Conference over 350 students 
and missionaries covenanted in 
writing to keep the Morning Watch. 





Anti-Opium League in 
China. 
A meeting of the League was 
held at Shanghai, Central Method- 
ist Church, December 7th, at 2 p.m, 


Rev. H. C. DuBose, D.D., Pre. 
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sident, in the chair. The attend- 
ance was not large, but let us not 
despise the day of small things. 
Representatives were present from 
Wuhu, Yangchow, Ningpo, Na- 
ziang, Soochow and Shanghai, Rev. 
J. L. Hendry opened with prayer. 
A short report of the work of the 
year was read by the Secretary. 
The Constitution of the League 
was adopted, and officers for the 
ensuing year were elected. The 
Report, Constitution and Officers 
are given below. 

First ANNUAL Report OF THE Ex- 
ECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE ANTI- 
Opium LEAGUE IN CHINA. 

Your committee beg to report 
that several meetings have been 
held, during the year, at Soochow. 

Dr. H. H. Lowry, of Pekin, one 
of the Vice-Presidents, was present 
at one meeting. 

A large edition of the Constitu- 
tion in Chinese has been printed 
and widely circulated among the 
missionaries in the different pro- 
vinces. 

A neat letter-head has been pre- 
pared, giving the officers of the 
League, bothin English and in Chi- 
nese. Friends of the cause may 
assist in keeping the subject before 
the minds of the people by using 
this paper in correspondence. 

It may be bought at the Mission 
Press, Shanghai, forty-two cents 
per hundred sheets. 

We record with sadness the death 
of one of our members, the Rev. Y. 
K. Yen, A.M., of Shanghai. He 
was an earnest supporter of the 
League, and had his life been spared 
would doubtless have done much 
good work among his people. We 
are able to say that Dr. Muirhead 
will serve in the place made vacant 
by the death of Mr. Yen, 

The most important work of the 
year has been the preparation of a 
pamphlet on the use of Opium in 
China, 
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W.H. Park, M.D, of Soochow, 
was chosen by the committee to 
carry out this work. 

He prepared an exhaustive series 
of questions bearing on al! phases 
of the subject, and copies were sent 
to every physician in China, asking 
for replies. Answers have been re- 
ceived from more than one hundred. 
The plan seems well adapted to se- 
cure the end in view, viz. to find 
out, from those best qualified to 
know, what are really the effects of 
the use of opium on the Chinese. 

As Captain Sigsbee said: “ Let 
there be a thorouch investigation,” 
What shall we do “when doctors 
disagree”? But if there is substan- 
tial agreement among one hundred 
witnesses, we should take it as final 
and consider the case closed, The 
work is ready for the printer, and 
we shall look forward eagerly for 
its publication. It is hoped we 
may be able to send a copy to each 
missionary in China; it would be 
well also if a large number could 
be sent to England. 

In addition to replies to the list 
of questions, four essays have been 
written; one of these was by the 
general manager of the salt distri- 
bution office in Soochow. He and 
several others have started a branch 
league at Na-ziang. Funds will be 
needed for printing. Six Chinese 
have given $215.00, The Treasurer’s 
Report will show that a good begin- 
ning in the matter of collecting 
funds has been made, 

In behalf of the committee, 

J. N. Hayes, 


Secretary. 





CoNSTITUTION OF THE ANTI- 


Optum LEAGUE IN CHINA. 


1. The name of this Society shall 
be “The Anti-Opium League in 
China.” 

2. The objects of this League are: 
(a) to collect information about 
opium-smoking and the growth of 
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the poppy in China; (6) to awaken 
the people of Christian countries to 
the effects of the drug on those 
who use it; (c) to diffuse healthful 
literature bearing on this subject ; 
(¢) to co-operate with the societies 
for the suppression of the opium 
trade; (¢) to organize societies 
among the Chinese pledged to ab- 
stain from opium-smoking, compos- 
ed either of Chinese, or of Chinese 
and foreigners; (f) to appoint, if 
possible, intelligent and trustworthy 
native Christians to bring the evil of 
opium-smoking before their country- 
men and to secure funds from the 
Chinese to meet the necessary ex- 
penses. 

3. The officers of this League are: 
a President, not less than fourteen 
Vice-Presidents chosen from impor- 
tant centres, a Secretary and a 
Treasurer. 

4. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven members, two 
of whom shall be the Secretary and 
the Treasurer. Four of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be residents of 
one place, |The President and Vice- 
Presidents are eligible to member- 
ship on the Executive Committee]. 

5. There shall be Local Commit- 
tees or Branch Leagues in every 
city where there are foreign re- 
sidents interested in this cause. 

(a). That the membership of the 
League shall consist of all members 
of local societies and such others 
as are willing to co-operate in the 
work of the Society. 

(6) There shall be an annual 
business meeting of the Anti-Opium 
League in China, composed of the 
Executive Committee and officers 
of the League and duly qualitied re- 
presentatives of local societies ; no 
society to be represented by more 
than four persons. 

6. The Vice-Presidents shall ap- 
point Provincial Executive Com- 
mittees, who shall have charge of the 
work in their respective districts. 

7. At the annual meeting, time 
and place of which shall be decided 
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by the Executive Committee, the 
work of the year shall be reported, 
oflicers elected for the ensuing year, 
and other business connected with 
the League transacted. 
The following officers were elect- 
ed :— 
President. 
Rev. H. C, DuBose, D.D., Soochow. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Rev. H. H. Lowry, D.D., Pekin. 
Rev. Griffith John, D.D., Hankow. 
Dr. A. W. Douthwaite, Chefoo, 
Prof. G, 8S. Miner, Foochow. 
Rev. W. M. Uperaft, Ya-chow, 
Mr. H. R. Wells, Canton. 
Rev. George Nicolls, Wuhu, 
Rev. J. S. Adams, Han-yang, 
Rev. J. Meadows, Shao-hing. 
Dr. Edwards, T‘ai-yuen, 
Rev. G. F. Easton, Han-chung. 
Rev. 8. Pollard, Tung-ch‘uan. 
Rev. A. E. Claxton, Chungking. 
Rev, A, Elwin, Shanghai, 
Secretary. 
Rev. J. N. Hayes. 
Treasurer. 
Rev. G 
Executive Committee. 
Dr. H. C. DuBose, 
Dr. Wm. Muirhead. 
Rev. T. A. Hearn. 
Dr. W. H., Park. 
Rey. Timothy Richard. 


L. Mason. 





Contributions. 


Previously reported — «+ $273.30 


Mr. King 4, per Dr. Park 25.00 
i ik yl ” 9 ” 30.00 
Gertrude Taft... Bos 20,00 
#& HH i, per Dr. Park ... 50.00 
From Shanghai :— 
Rev, E. Box 5.00 
J. L. Hendry 5.00 
W. B, : 5.00 
W. M. —_ si 5.00 
Edward Evans — “a 5.00 
McTyeire Home ... ove 5.00 
Bridgman Home... _ 5.00 
Geo. E, Partch 5.00 
M. G. 1,00 
J.S8. 7 oe 1.00 
M. B. ix sine 1.00 
L. E. H. une ms 1.00 
Je W.C. a sii 2.00 
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R.T. B. ... eee a --- $2.00 


S. Chin-yung Saisun ... =a 5.00 
J. Kow-chee an) ee ree 2.00 
D. H. Davis are oes aan 2.00 
i a eer bee a a 1.00 
S.M. B. ... ae as id 1.00 
G. McIntosh sae are obs 2.00 - 
G. F. Fitch sa aaa mee 2,00 





Thary of Ebents 


December, 1898. 

1st.—Li Hung-chang leaves for the in- 
spection of the Yellow River by way of 
Té-chou, H,E, is accompanied by a large 
staff of deputies, etc., who are to assist 
him in his work. 

The ladies who represented the Lega- 
tions of England, America, Germany, 
France, Russia, Austria, Holland and 
Japan have an audience with the Em- 
press-Dowager, In the reception hall 
they were graciously received by Princess 
Ching and other members of the Imperial 
family, and were offered the ceremonial 
cup of tea. From here they were con- 
ducted straight to the presence of the 
Empress-Dowager, and, possibly a little 
to their surprise, into that of the Em- 
peror also. Lady MacDonald, who took 
precedence, read a graceful little con- 
gratulatory address in English to Her 
Majesty on her birthday, to which the 
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Cash cea ine ac $1.00 
Kau Vong-dz ww a a 0.20 
Dzung Sing-foo ... ee 020 
F, L. H. Pott eee ove eee 5.00 
Total to date 467.70 
G. L. Mason, 
16th Dec,, 1898. Treasurer. 
+o 
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Empress responded, Each lady, before 
leaving the palace, was presented with 
rolls of valuable silk, as well as a paint- 
ing by Her Majesty herself on a silken 
scroll, sets of inlaid combs and other gifts. 

13th.—Captain Toulmin, who shot the 
compradore on board his steamer the 
Dosing in the West River, has been 
sentenced in the U.S. Consular Court 
at Canton to imprisonment for life. 

Capture of the Chinese General Chou 
by Yu Man-tze, 

16th.—Exposion of powder magazine in 
Hangchow. Effects felt over a wide area. 
Serious damage in the compound of the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission; most 
of the buildings will require to be entire- 
ly rebuilt. 

29th.—The Glenavon totally wrecked 
on a rock near Samoun Group. There 
was one quartermaster drowned, and the 
chief mate and second steward are missing. 


ee 


atlissionary 


BIRTH. 

At Battle Creek, Mich., U. 8. A., on 
Oct. 15th, 1898, the wife of Rev. W. 
H. Lineie, American Presbyterian 
Mission, Lien-chow, of a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

On the 22nd of August, 1898, near 
Ngachuka, Inner Tibet, CHARLES Car- 
SON, only child of Peter and Susie 
Rijnhart, M.D,, missionaries, Aged 1 
year, 1 month, 22 days. 

Ar Norrkiping, Sweden, on November 
Ist, 1898, Errk DAvip JOHANXES, son 
of Rev. and Mrs Joh. Skéld, aged 6 
years, 10 months and 15 days, 

At Sheo-yang, Shan-si, on Nov. 8th, by 
the overturning and fall down an em- 
bankment of a native cart on which 
she was travelling, Miss E, K. Brown, 
Sheo-yang Mission. 

ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, on 14th Dec., Rev. 
Tuos, GoopcuiLp, C, M, S., for Hang- 
chow. 

At Shanghai, on 18th Dec., Mr. and 
Mrs. Orr Ewrne and three children 
(returned), from England, for C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, on 2lst Dec., Rev. 


Journal, 


TuHos, J. ARNOLD, wife and 3 children, 
F. Christian Mission (returned); Rev. 
W Lotscuewitz, Berlin Mission, for 
Kiao-chao; Mr. and Mrs. A, P. Lunp- 
GREN (returned), Misses M. F, Bryce, 
EK, C. Arkrinson, E. H. ALLIBono and 
L. M. Witson, all from England, for 
C. I. M., Miss P. Nagss (returned), 
from Sweden, for C, I. M. 

At Shanghai, on 25th Dec., Rev. 
ALLEN KeEnNEDy, from U. S. (uncon- 
nected), Baptist, for Huchow, Che- 
kiang. 

DEPARTURE, 

From Shanghai, on 3rd Dec., Mr. J. T. 
SanpDBERG@ and Miss Hatin, for 
Sweden, C. 1. M 

MARRIAGES. 

At Tientsin, on 28th October, M. L. 
GrirFitu to Miss E, WAKEFIELD, C. 
(a. 

At H. B. M. Consulate, Kiukiang, on 
15th December, Frep, H. Jupp, M.B., 
B.C., to Epiru H, Woop, both of the 
China Inland Mission. 

Ar the Cathedral, Shanghai, Dec. 28rd, 
1898, Rev. W. Nexson Bittoy to 
LuciE WARR. 














